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AULUS PERSIUS. 
—  ————  — | 0 * | FLIAEST, | * 
T HE PPROLLOG UE 


Do not remember 1 took a hearty Draught of the 
Pegaſean (1) fountain, or that I dreamed like Ennius on 
the two- headed Parnaſſus (2), that all of a ſudden I. 
ſhould commence a Poet. It is to them alone I re- 
ſign the Muſes (3) and the pale Hrene whoſe images, 
on account of their ſine Performances, are crowned 
with ivy(4) As for myſelf, I am but half a Poet (5), 
yet I venture to bring myWritings among the reſt, to 
the Temple (6) of the Muſes, Who taught the Parrot 
its uſual complement of xaipe, and Pyes to endeavour 
at Human Speech? Who but that Maſter of Art, 
and Beſtower of Wit, The Belly (7), which ſets Men 
upon attempting Things almoſt impoſſible; for if the © 
7” "7, Hope 


— 


ES I 


Hope of Money does but once glitter in their 
Thoughts, you ſhall ſee Crows, and Pyes (8), ſing 


like Apollo, and the Muſes. 


ST 2-4 
(1) Pegaſean. 


chance ffroke, as he flew along with Bellerophon. 
(2) Parnaſſus. 


Herodotus. 
other to Bacchus. 


In this paſſage Perfius alludes to Ennius, who pre- 
tended that he dreamed Homer's ſoul had got into 


him by Tranſmigration. 


(3) Muſes. By the Figure Epenthefis, put for He- 
Iiconidas. The Muſes. had the Name Heliconidas 


from a Mountain in Phocis, called Helicon, dedicat- 


ed to Apollo and the Muſes. 

Pyrene. A Spring at the Foot of the Mountain 
Arocorinthus, which for its extraordinary clearneſs 
was ſaid to be frequented by the Muſes, | 


(4) Toy. A very proper Metapbor, becauſe the 


Ivy Leaf is in the ſhape of a Tongue. 


Poets had their Buſts or Statues ſet up in the Libra- 
ry of Apollo Palatinus, crowned with Ivy. Ita ex- 
guifita & cum imaginibus ſuit deſtripta ſacrorum 
opera ingentorum. Sen. hb. 1 de tranquil. 


Ut dignus venias hederis & imagine macra. Juven. 


Sat. 7. 

(5) Poet. Half a Poet. Pagus ſigniſies a village, 
from the Doric Word wayn, which fignifies a Foun- 
tain ; becauſe the Ancients, at the erecting of villa- 
ges, had a regard to the convenience of Water. In 
this paſſage | am inclined to think that Perfius does 
not mean himſelf to be balf a Ruftich, as the Con- 
mentatyrs would have it, but rather alluding to the 
firſt Etymology of the Word, that he is a Perſon 


who 


The Fountain Hippocrene, ſaid to 
be made by the Foot of the Horſe Pegaſus, by a 


A Mountain of Phocis, ſacred to 
Apollb and the Muſes, having two ſummits, one call- 
ed Thithorea, and the other Hyampeus, according to 
Juvenal and the other Poets call them 
Cirrba and Niſa ; one dedicated to Apollo, and the 


their 


1 
who has only taken half a Draught of the Muſes 


Fountain. 

Among the Ancients the Perſon who was not yet 
a Soldier was called Paganus. Hence we find Sce- 
vola upon the Lex Falcidia. Si dum Paganus erat, 
fecerit teflamentum, militia tempore codicillos, lex fal. 
cidia in codicillis locum non habet, in teſtamento locum 
habebit. vid. Calvin. Lexic. jurid. in voce paganus. 
Therefore he might mean in that Senſe half a Pet. 

(6) Temple. Auguſtus had a Temple ereQed to 
Apallo and the Muſes, at his own Palace, which was 
a Library for Poets. 

(7) Belly, Cc. Here he does not mean that it was 
neceſſity which put him upon writing (for he was a 
Nobleman in very good circumſtances) but he rather 
laſhes at thoſe Poetafters who writ for Bread, and 
conſequently were low and infipid in their Performan- 
ces; who had nothing better than imperfect Imita- 
tions of ſuch as were truly worthy of the Name of 
Poets, for which reaſon he very ludicrouſly com- 
pares them to Parrots and Pyes. 

xaips, a Word which they taught their Parrots. 

(8) Pyes. Macrobius. Saturn. lib. 2. c. 4. Speak- 
ing of Auguſtus Ceſar, has this paſſage. Sublimis 
Atiaca victoria revertebatur, occurrit ei inter gratu- 
lantes corvum tenens, quem inſtituerat boc dicere, 
Ave, Cxſar, victor, imperator. Miratus Ceſar of- 
ficioſum avem wiginti millibus nummum emit. 
Idemgue miratus in pica hanc quoque redemit. Which 
plainly makes out, what J hinted in the Tranſlation, 
that the power of money ſets men upon attempting 
things which ſeems to be even againſt Nature itſelf. 


SATYR 


TRE ARGUMENT. 


This Satyr is a Dialogue between Perſius and his- 
Friend ; in which he "poſer the corrupt Taſte both of © 
the Roman Orators and Poets. Now and then be has 
a Laſh at Nero. We ſoall think it very juſt and 
 ſeaſonable, if we only obſerve the Character which- 
Petronius Arbiter gives of this Age. Nuper ven- 
toſa iſtæc & enormis loquacitas Athenas ex Aſia: 
commigravit, animoſque juvenum ad magna ſur- 
gentes, veluti peſtilenti quodam ſidere afflavit, ſe- 
melque corrupta eloquentiz regula ſtetit, & ohmu⸗- 
tuit, And as to their corrupt Taſte in Poetry, be 
ſays thus——Multos, 6 juvenis, carmen decepit; 
nam ut quiſque verſum pedibus inftruxit, putavit ſe - 
continuo in Heliconem veniſſe. Sic forenſibus mi- 
niſteriis exercitati, frequenter ad carminis-tranquil-- 
litatem tanquam ad portum faciliorem refugerunt; 

- credentes poëma facilius extrui poſſe, quam contro 
ſiam ſententiolis vibrantibus pictam. | 


p. A | | 

Q The ridiculous Cares of Men! How much 
Vanity in their Purſuits ! Who will read my Satyrs? 
M. Speak you this to me? Why none; or | what is 
next to none, very few. P. Baſe and wretched in- 
deed. M. Why do you think fo F. Becauſe there 
B 3 | is 
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6 SATYA 
is ſuch a Degeneracy of Taſte in the p 


preſeat Age, I Cent! 
that I fear Nero, and the Nobility of Reme will pre- 
fer Poet Labeo 1) to me. Hh 


M. .Your fears are Triſſes, for you are not oblig- | 
ed to ſubmit to their Opinions; if Rome ſhould inju. | 


_ thy] 
diciouſly decry any thing you write, you are not to | _ 
weigh your Merit in her unequal Scales, nor too fine 
much depend upon the common vogue; for who is at; 
not in this corrupt Town a P. Could I but Do 
ſpeak my Thoughts freely—I know no reaſon why 1 in 9 
ſhould not; when I behold the Follies of Mankind der 
turning Poets in their old Age, and whatever other ant 
wretched Faults we are guilty of from the time we to 
lay aſide our Boys-play (2), fince I am only going to ly, 
act the Part of a Cenſor (3), I hope you will pardon my his 
Animadverſions. M. I will not. P. But I cannot inf 
ſuppreſs my Inclination to laugh men out of their A 
Follies, my Spleen is ready to burſt. M. What barm et 
do wwe da you? We write in our Cloſets, one in Verſe 8 
and the other in Proſe, ſomething truly grand and / 
ſublime, which requires all the Force of our Lungs, f 

for the Expreſſion. P. Ihen this is the reaſon that ] 
ble Poet ſets his Locks off to Advantage, and dreſſes 
in his beſt Gown, all in white, with his Birth-day | 


Ring, in order to read his (4) Works to the people L 
prepares a Gargle for his Throat to improve his 
Voice, and an ogling look for his audience. Hence 
it is that ſome of the nobleſt Romans are fired with 
indecent extaſie thro' the provocation of his wanton 
Poems. It is thus you wretched old Debauchee that 
you ſtudy to pleaſe their ears with laſcividus and in- 
decent expreſſions, till you have even tired yourſelf 7 
M. But to what purpoſe have I theſe talemis if co 1 


taken root, muſt force its way through my liver. 


* * , 
a N 
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ceal them ? I cant. The ferment of my thoughts 
muſt find a vent. This wild fig-tree, ſince it has 


M. Thou art an excellent creature, when I com- 
pare thy ſtudies with thy age ! Excellent indeed ! Is 


| thy knowledge then of no manner of uſe except it 


be proclaimed to others? M. Ah ! but applauſe is a 
fine thing; it is an honour for a man to be pointed 
at ; and for people to cry as you paſs, That's be. 
Do you think it is of no conſequence to be dictated 
in a ſchool to a hundred young gentlemen ? Conſi- 
der too that the nobleſt of the Romans, truedeſcend- 


ants of Romulus, after eating, call for our fine*-poems - . 


to be the entertainment of their bottle. P. Ay, tru- 
ly, one fits in a Hyacinthin cloak, ſnuffles through 
his noſe, and liſps out Word after Word, ſome little 
inſipid Poems of Phillis (5) and Hypfiphile's melancholy . 
—_— or ſome other deplorable Ditties of the Po- 

ts, and reads them with ſo much tenderneſs that he 
* a general Applauſe from his Company for the 
Author Now ſay they, Are not the aſbes of that 
poet happy? Is not his Grawve-flone lighter upon his 
Bones ? Will not Violets grow from his Aſhes ? From 
his fortunate Urn * M. You carry your jibing too 
far : But after all, is there any man who would be 
unwilling to receive fpopular applauſe ? Is there any 
one who writes Verſes which deſerve Immortality, 
and not to be made Wrappers of Pepper and Ancho- 
vies, who would be againſt tranſmitting them to poſ- 
terity, P. My Friend, whoever you are, whain I 
have engaged in this diſpute, when any thing hap- 
pens to be ſtruck out which is tolerable (a rare thing 
among Poets !) whenever it is tolerable, I am not 


* (6) from the Thoughts of being com- 
— 3 
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mended ; for I have not a Heart inſenſible of praiſe; 
But I deny: that Praiſe and Applauſe ought to be the 
ultimate end of our doing well : For, do but look in- 
tothe bottom of theſe Commendations, and what 
are they but the worſt of Flattery, When you ſball 
hear them ſaying, How different is this from the 
Ilias of Accius (7), who intoxicated himſelf with 
Hellebore (8), to write better. From the wretched 
Elegies which are dictated by the luxurious Nobility, 
In ſhort, from all the Productions of their Citron 
Couches (9) : And what is all this for? You know 
very well how. to give an artful treat ; or make a 
| preſent of a cloak to one of your tatter'd admirers ;, 
and then you ſay Truth is what. I love (10); prithy 
tell me the Truth, How can they when you have 
corrupted their Judgments > Will you hear it from 
me? Thy Poems are perfect Trifles, and how ſhould; 
they be otherwiſe, thou bald old Dotard? when thy 
Paunch ſticks out a Foot and a half before thee. 


Thou art an excellent Janus indeed, who cannot 
ſee the ſeveral Poſtures and Methods of Ridicule 


which are uſed behind thy back (11). 
O. you of Patrician Blood, who were never born 


to have Eyes behind, for ſhame contrive ſome way 
to eſcape being made ſuch laughing-ftocks ! But 


notwithſtanding my advice, ſtill you will urge, What: 
does the World ſay of my Works? What will it ſay, 
but ridicule you, and fay that your Numbers are 
ſmooth and harmonious—T hat Poet of ours makes 
his Verſes run as even as a Carpenter can draw his 
Line. Whether the Muſe inſpires him to write Co- 
_ Satyr, or. Tragedy, he is equal Go 

ft. . 


ſchool 
pable e 
or of | 
enougl 
the He 
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at them all. Behold them now, who are buoyed 
up by this kind of Flattery, attempting no leſs than 
Epick Poetry, and that without the leaft foundation 
for it, when they have but juſt come from their 
ſchool Exerciſes : Nay, and when they are not ca- 
pable even of the loweſt Deſcriptions of a Grove, 
or of the Country, which affords poetical Materials 
enough in its Fires, and Hogs, and the Palia (12) ; 
the Heroes which it has produced, ſuch as Remus, 
and you, O Quintius Cincinnatus (13), who were 
cloathed in the DiQator's Robes by your Wife at 
the Head of your Oxen, and had your Lictor to car- 
ry home your Plow. 


Happy days for you Poets, ſince the Taſte of the 
preſent Age is ſuch, that the turgid Tragedy of Ae- 
cius (14) delights them, and the rugged ſtyle of Pa- 
cuvius in his Antiope (15), where he props her me- 
lancholy heart with Misfortunes. When you ſee the 
blind Fathers infuſing ſuch ſtuff into their Children, 
can you be at a loſs to know how ſo much Fuſtian has 
crept into our Language? And whence this diſ- 
graceful way of Writing, which, notwithſtanding, 
makes the ſhallow Roman Knight (16) exult at the 
Recital, 


On the other Hand, you who are an Orator, are 
you not aſhamed, ſince you are come to Years of 
better Knowledge, that you cannot make your De- 
fence, but you muſt uſe rhetoritical embelliſhments | 
to gain the cool and infipid Applauſe of Men, and 
long to hear them ſay, It is prettily done, The Ac- 
cuſer, for inſtance, ſays to Pedius (17), Thou art @ 
Thief, and what ſays Pedius? Why, truly he poiſes 
his Cauſe, according to the Figure Antithefis (18), 
for 
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' for which he is commended for his ſkill in T ropes Ft 2 
and Figures, and hears the Audience cry, This is Baſſ 
prettily ſpoken —— This prettily . Thou Roman, Evi, 


art thou ſunk to ſuch a low Degree of Flattery, as Grim 
to fawn like a Dag'? Do! you think''F'Bioukd'hs p 


moved in the leaſt, or give a penny to a ſhipwreck- | em 
ed Perſon for ſinging bis-Misfortunes ? No, I ſhould The 
rather reproach him in theſe Words: What are you i 


ſo merry as to ſing Friend, while you are bearing the 
Picture of your Wreck upon your ſhoulders? He "_ 
muſt bewail naturally, and not come with a ſtudied 


ſpeech, who would bend me in the leaſt to compaſſ. 
on by his Complaint. 


M. But there is beauty of Mbit you will al- 
low, and Connexion, tho' the Poem itſelf be not 
well digeſted, When the Poet has learned to point 
his Verſe thus: 


Berecyntbius Attin 
Berecynthian Attis. 

Or again to ſay, 

Et qui ceruleum dirimebat Nerea Delphin. 

The Dolphin who the azure Nereus cleaves. 
Or, : 

Sic coſtam longo ſubduximus Appennino. 
A Rib we ſtole from the long Appennine. 


Is not the Æneis of Virgil mere frothy and turgid of 
ſtuff to this? P. Ay, rather as dry and fuzzy as an 22 
old Branch ſpread over with ſpungy Cork. M. What ſhe 
then do you take to be foft and tender, to be read wh 
with a Sogn Air ? takes fel 


Pe Torus 
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P. Torva Mimallonies implerunt cornua bombis (19); 
Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura ſuper bbs 
Baſſaris, & Lyncem Manas flexura corymbis, 

Evion ingeminat : reparabilis adſonat Echo. 


Grim Horns they fill'd with Mimallonian Sounds, 

From the proud Calf the raviſh'd Head, with 
Wounds, 

The Mother tears ; the fpotted Lynx who draws 

The Manad mad, the brandiſh'd Thyrfus aws: 

gvion with loud acclaim theſe Furies roar, 

And echo joins to make the Tumult more. 


Would the like of this ever have been written, if 
we had the leaſt Remains of the nervous Eloquence 
of our Anceſtors '? Manas and Atys (20), and alt this 
drivling Stuff without Sinews or Strength, ſeems to 


be ſuch as every Man has at his Tongue's End, and 
does not ſayour of hard Study and Pains (21). M. 
But what Occaſion is there for theſe bold Truths? 
Take care that you do not bring yourſelf to meet 
with a cold Reception at the Houſes of great Men; 
for I can tell you, there is too much fnarling in 
your Satyrs. P. Why then let their Geeſe be all 
Swans for me I ſhall not diſpute it. Every 
thing is fine—It is all admirable——This you fay 
you are pleaſed with, and would have their Works 
regarded as Things ſacred ; then ſet up ſome Marks 
of Reverence, fuch as the painting of two Serpents 
(22), to let Boys know the Place is facred, leſt they 
ſhould pollute it; and I have done. But after all, 
why ſhould J ſuppreſs my Satyrs. When Lucilius (23) 


fell foul upon the Vices and Follies of the Town 
(nor 
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(nor did even you Lupus (24) or Mutius eſcape) and 
broke his very Grinders upon them. Horace was 
more artful, and in a merry way touched upon his 
Friends Faults without putting them out of Humour, 
and being a perfect Maſter of Raillery, he tickled thy 
very Hearts of the People. And ſhall it be a Crime 
in me to mutter in private? Shall I not like Midass 
Barber make a Hole in the Earth to whiſper in? No 
manner of way. I will do as he did, and ſay, my 
Satyr I ſaw it, I ſaw it myſelf; for, as the World 
goes, who has not Aſſes Ears; this ſecret Comfort, 
this laughing in my Sleeve, I would not exchange for 
all the Honour which Labeo is to have by his Ilias. 
—You who are inſpired with the Spirit of the daring 
Cratinus (26), and have with the utmoſt Application 
ſtudied Eupolis (27) and Ari ſtophanes (28), caſt an 
Eye upon my Satyrs likewiſe ; if perhaps you can 
find any thing in them above the common level, af- 
ter you paſſed your Judgment, then let the Town 
Prepare to read me. I ſhall not approve of him as a 
Reader, who can overlook their Learning, and jibe 
the Grecians for their Slippers ; or who can laugh at 
People for their natural Infirmities, fancying himſelf 
to be ſomething, becauſe forſooth being a Country 
Juſtice, he has broken a few falſe Meaſures ; nor him 
who can waggiſhly make a Jeſt of a Mathematician 
working his Problems in the Duſt. (29), and is ready 
to burſt his Sides when a pert Girl pulls a Cynick by 
the Beard. Let ſuch Fellows as theſe go read Ne- 
ro's Bills in the Morning (30) at the Forum, and in 
the Afternoon go beer him read his Callirhoc. 
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L. 3. (Text) Vel duo vel nemo. Agreeable to theſe com- 


mon Phraſes of the Greeks # yo d 895. or 8 Tis 8 
* Oavude Ig N 80G. Elian. de animal, lib. 7. 
c. 8. 

L. 4. (Text) Polydamus. A noble Trojan, the Son of 
Antenor and Theano, who altho' he was married to 
Hcaſte the -y ter of Priam, betrayed the City of 
Troy to the Greeks, who burned it. It is very proba- 
ble that Perfius levels at Nero under this covert Name, 
ſince they both agreed in one Circumſtance ; the one 
betrayed a Town to be burned, and the other actu- 
ally burned Rome. Cicero, in the firſt Epiſtle of his 
ſeyenth Book to Atticus, has this remarkable Paſſage, 


aliter ſenſero ? axes non Pompeium modo, ſed | 
Town; x) Teds. Tihudajpa; jo TeaTO- ini]xpinr - 


you quis ? tu ipſe ſcilicet, laudator & ſcriptorum & 


factorum meorum. 


Troiades. The Roman Nobility, as being deſcend- 


ed from the Trojans. 

(1) Labo, A bad Poet, who tranſlated Homer, 
and a great Favourite with Nero. It moves a Per- 
ſons Indignation much to have an inferior preferr'd 
to him, This makes Menander ſay, 


O'vey vin. xeertlor, 7 Tovs Xeas 
O ga ravrov Curras dap irrfox. 


C L. 5. 
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L. 5. (Text) Elevo is either to raiſe or leſſen, In this 
Place I take it rather in the ſenſe of leſſening, And 
the moſt elegant Authors uſe it ſo. Mowere riſum 
oratoris eſt quod frangit, quod impedit, quod elevat. 
Cic. de orat. | | 

Quintus Fabius res geflas in Hiſpania elevavit, 

Liv. 4 


through which the Balance plays. Here it is me- 
taphorically uſed, as it is in Cicero. Ad ea probanda, 
que non aurificis Statera, ſed quadam populari trutina 
texaminantur. de orat. 15 
L. 9. (Text) Vivere trie. A Græciſm. To In waar, 
Put far vitam triſkem, | | 
(2) Play, Having laid afide our childiſh Play 
Suetonius in the 83d Chapter of Auguſtus's Life, bh 
this Account, —nucibuſque ludebat cum pueris minu- 
tis quos facie et garrulitate amabiles undique conguire- 
bat, præcipue Mauros et Syros. Beroaldus ſays he 
met with the Expreſſion of caftellatis nucibus in a 
very ancient Author, But nothing can explain it 


| | better than, 124 


. | Quatuor in nucibus non amplius alea tota eft, 


Cum ſibi ſuppoſitis additur una tribus. Ovid. 


(3) When we are as ſevere as Uncles. They were 
very ſtrict with their Nephews during their Guardi- 
anſhip. Qui in reliqua vita mihi e, fuit in bac 
cauſa pertriſtis quidem patruus, cenſor, caſtigator. 
Cic. pro Cæl. OT, | 

L. 12. (Text) Cachinno.onis. An intemperate laugher. 
Si ridere conceſſum eſt, vituperetur cachinatio. Cic. 
The Word Petulans is likewiſe very well explained 
by Cicero in his Book de Oratore. Si quis mihi male 
Micit petulans & plane inſanus wvidetur. 

(4) Works. Poets were obliged at Rome to read 
their Works publickly. {A I, 


Auditur 


L. 7. (Text) Trutina. ls the Handle of the Scales, 
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Auditur toto ſæpe poeta die. Mart. lib. 10 Ep. 70. 
Both Poets, Orators and Philoſophers read their 
Works in public, which is plain from ſeveral Paſſages. 
in ancient Authors as in Plin, lib. . c. 27. Senec. Ep. 
7. Arrian Epictet. c. 17. lib. Sen. in proc m. lib. 4. con- 

troverſ. Plin. lib. 7. Ep. 17. lib. 2. Ep. 19. 
Juvenal. At fi dulcedine fame 

Succenſus recites Maculonus commodat æ des. 
Baſſus cum toto anno unum librum excudit, et elucubra- 
vit, rogare ultro et amb ire cogitur, ut ſint qui dignen- 
tur audire ; et nec id quidem gratis; nam et domum 
mutuatur, & ſubſellia conducit, et libellis ſpargit. 
Quintil. de cauſis corrupt. eloquent. Je. 

Plin. lib. 36. c. 12. Pſalmate autem recitaturi po- 
etæ formabant & fingebant vocem eam que molliore m 
 ſuaviorem reddebant, which Quintilian remarks of 
the Poets in his time, lib. 1. c. 14. fit autem lectio wiri- 
lis, & cum ſuavitate quadam gravis, & non quidem. 
fer ſe ſimilis, quia carmen efl, & ſe canere poetæ te. 
tantur, It was a cuſtom among the Poets and Ora- 
tors to make a Gargle for their 'Throats, in order to 
ſpeak clear and diſtinctly. Audiant hc adoleſcen- 
tuli : audiant hi quibus pſallendi in Eccleſia officium- 
eft : deo non voce, ſed corde cantandum : nec in Tra- 
gædorum modum gutter, & ſauces dulci medicamine 
colliniendas, ut in in Eccleſia theatrales moduli audian- 
tur, & cantica, ſed in timore, in opere, in ſcientin ſcrip- 
turarum. Hieronym. in Epiſt. ad Eph. c. 5. | 

L. 20. (Text.) Titus. Many of the Roman Nobility 
had the Name of Titus, from Titus Atticus, King of 
the Sabins. | 

L. 22. Colligis eſcat. (Text) Theſe ſayings were com- 
mon among the Greek Writers ivwynirdai xbyorg, and 
iv, d I xo. = 

L. 24, 25. Fermentum and caprificus (Text) are 

two excellent Metaphors to expreſs that Eagerneſs 
which ſome People have to ſhew their Parts and 


Learning; becauſe a Fermentation cannot be eaſily 
C 2. ſuppreſſed, 
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ſuppreſſed, and the wild Fig-tree will burſt its way 
even through Monuments of Stone. 

Here he alludes to that ſaying of Nero mentioned 
by Suetonius, c. 20. Occultæ muſicæ nullum eſſe re- 
ne. 


Digito monſtrari. 
Rumpitur invidia quod turba ſemper ab omni 
Monflramur digito Martial, 


L. 29. (Text) The Sons of the Nobility were faid 
to be Cirrati, becauſe. of the great care they took 
in having their Hair curled. 

(5) Phillis, Daughter of Lycurgus King of Thrace, 
She hanged herſelf for love of Demophoon,} the Son 
of Theſeus, becauſe he did not return to her as ſoon 
as he promiſed, | 

Hypfiphile, Daughter of Thoas King of Lemnos, who 
when the Lemnian Women murdered all the Men of 
that Iſland, preſerved her Father, for which Reaſon 
the was baniſhed. Being taken by Pirates, and ſold 
to Lycurgus, King of Thrace, ſhe was given to his 
Son Opbeltes as a Nurſe ; at length ſhe was releaſed 
by the Valour of her two Sons Euneus and Thoas, 
which ſhe had by Jaſon. Statius in his Thebais la- 
ments her misfortunes very much. 

L. 35. Eliguat (Text.) Is a very good Metaphor, 
and well fitted to a Perſon who ſeems to drop out tis 
Words, one by one, taken from the dropping of Li- 
quids ; ſo likewiſe is the Word ſupplanto, for a Lit 
per, becauſe liſping is a Kind of tripping up our 
Words. Beyond Queſtion he hints at Vero's reading 
of Tragedies in the Theatre. Sueton. Nero. c. 10. 
Recitavit et carmina non modo domi, ſed in Thea- 
tris. 

L. 37. Cippus (Text.) A Grave: ſtone ſet up at the 
Head of the deceaſed with theſe Letters inſcribed 


H. S. E. S. T. T. L. Hic fitus es, fit tibi * 
42. 


ned 
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L. 42. Cedro digna (Text) Verſes worthy of 
being preſerved by the Oil of Cedar, or in Deſks 
made of Cedar. Ta fifa annivles an, M haxonnar, 
z wool, d. alkuPer Tu ür % vn Xiew, 
Libros evolvis ſemper, & glutinas, et circumcidis, 2 
croco, cedrog. ungis. Lucian. adverſus indoctum. Cedri 
ole perund a materies nec timeam nec cariem ſentit. 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 16. c. 39. Vitruvius; in his ele- 
venth Book and ninth Chapter, ſays, they did not 
only anoint Books with Oil of Cedar to preſerve 
them, but kept them alſo in Boxes made of Cedar, 
leſt they ſhould be Moth- eaten. ES 

L. 43. Scombri (Text) Pliny.commends this Fiſh for 
extraordinary Sauce, in his 31ſt Book and 8th Chap. 
Nunc e ſcombro piſce laudatiſſimum, i. e. ſalſamentum 
in Carthaginis ſpartariæ cætariis Nec liquor ullus 
pene præter unguenta majore in pretio eſſe cœpit, nobi- 
litatis etiam gentibus. 

Et laxas ſcombris ſæpe dabis tunicas. Catul. 
Nec roncos metues malignorum, 
Nec ſconbris dabis tunicas mole ſtas. Martial. 

Exit. Cur urceus exit. Hor. Aliquo del caſu: 
vel exercitatione exibunt recta. 3 

(6) HFrigbtened. There is no Man who is not am- 
bitious of that Applauſe which is the reward of true 
Merit. Gloria enim ſolida-quedam res eſt & expreſſa, 
non adumbrata : ea- eft conſentiens laus bonorum, in- 
torrupta vox bene jndicantium de excellenti virtute, ea: 
virtuti reſonat velut imago gloria, que quia recte fac-- 
torum plerumque comes eſt, non eft bonis viris repudi- 
anda, Illa autem que ſe ejus imitatricem eſſe vult, 
temeraria atque incunſiderata, & plerumque peccato- 
rum laudatrix fama popularis, fimulatione Honeſtatis 
formam ejus . pulchri tudinemque corrumpit. Cicero 
Tuſc. 3. , 

(7) Accius, a writer of Tragedies, born under the 
the conſulate of Marcinus and Serranus. Cicero in 
one of his Letters to Atticus, ſtiles him ferreus : ſcrip- 
tor, becauſe he tranſlated ſome Tragedies of Sopho- 
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cles in very harſh Numbers. But Quintilian extenu- 
ates his Fault by imputing it to the Time wherein he 
Wrote. ; 

(8) Hellebore. It was a cuſtom among the Poets to 
purge their Heads with Hellebore. Yeratrum, ac- 
cording to Pliny, is the fame Herb. We read that 
Carneades the Academick, drank a great Quantity of 
Hellebore to write againſt Zeno. a 
09) Citron Beds and Tables were only uſed by the 
Roman Nobility. This Timber was brought from 

Mauritania. The cuſtom of writing Poems after 
Supper by way of Diverſion, as they ſat at Table, 


may be ſeen from this Paſſage in Catullus to Licinius 
Caluſ. 


Heſterno, Licini, die otioff 

Multum lufimus in meis tabellis, 

Ut convenerat, eſſe delicatos 

Scribens verficulos uterque noſtrum 
Ludebat numero modo hoc, modo illo, 


Reddens mutua per jocum atque vinum. 


Sumon. A delicate kind of Meat which they made 
of the Sow's Flanck. It was a common Thing for 
wealthy Poetaſters to bribe ordinary People either 
with Victuals or Cloaths, to commend their Works. 

(10) Love. This is almoſt literally taken from 
what Philematium ſays to her Maid Scapha, in the 
Mo ſtellaria of Plautus. Ego verum amo, verum wolo 
mibi dici : mendaces odi. And therefore very well 
applied from a Courteſan to a Poetaſter. 

L. 56. (Text) Aqualiculus, according to Seneca ſigni- 
fies the Stomach. Cum perwenit cibus in ventrem, aqua- 
liculi fervore concoquitur, tunc demum corpori accedit. 


Ep. ad Lucilium. Big-bellied gluttonous Fellows 
were never made to be Poets. | | 


(.) Back. 
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(11) Back. Here we may obſerve that there were 
three ways among the Romans of ridiculing People 
behind their Backs ; either by ſtretching up the Hand 
in the Form of a Stork's Bill, or by making Aſſes 
Ears, or by thruſting out the Tongue. Pinſo fignt- 
fies to beat as with a Peſtal and Mortar, and there- 
fore not improperly applied to the picking of a Stork's 
Bill. It will not be amiſs to ſet down here what St. 
Jerome fays in his Letter to Ruſticus the Monk, 
wherein he recounts theſe ſeveral Methods of Ridi- 
cule. Ne credas laudatoribus tuis : imo irriſoribus au- 
rem ne libenter accommodes ; qui cum te adulationibus 
foverint, Ef quodammodo impetem mentis effecerint : fi 
ſubito reſpexeris, aut cieoniaram deprehendes poſt te col- 


la curvari ; aut manu auriculas = afini :. aut 
efluantem canis portendi lin inſit is explained 
in the 4th Epiſtle of St. — to ſignify the mo- 
tion of a Stork's Neck. 

— Ut fer læve ſeverot, c. This Allegory 
appears eaſily from the Method of trying Statues, 
whether they were well poliſhed or no, which was by 
running the Nail along them. | 

L. 67. (Text) Nugari ſolitos Grace. Uſed to write 


Greek Exerciſes ; for the Youth of Rome ſtudied 


Greek before Latin, and it is what Quintilian recom- 
mends in his Inftitutions. 

(12) Palika were Feaſts inſtituted in Honour of 
Pales, the Goddeſs of Shepherds, tho* Varro makes 
Pales maſculine on the Calends of May, in order to 
drive away Wolves from the Folds and Diſtempers 
from the Cattle. The Shepherds on this Day kind- 


led ſeveral Heaps of Straw in their Fields, which 


they leaped over. 


Moxque per ardentes flipule crepitantis acervos, 
Tpaijcias celeri ſtrenua membra pede. 


Ovid F aſtor. 


(13) Quintius Cincinnatus was choſen DiQator 
from the Plow, and commanded the Roman Army 
when they marched to ſave the Conſul Minutius, 


when 
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when he was beſet by the Ægui in the Mountain 4. 
dus. In fixteen Days time he returned again to 
fi Work. Liv. lib. 3. c. 27. Uxor. Herſilia. 


＋ The Romans, after the Expulſion of their Ki 
finding the Republick could not well ſubſiſt without 


one ſupreme Head, or Governor, had recourſe to. 


a magiſtrate called Dictator, whoſe Power was the 
fame with that of a King. | 


(14) Briſei Acci. Accius had this Epithet from 


Bacchus, who was called Bryſets from Seve. made. 
facio ; for Poets were under his Dominion as well 
as that of Apollo. Venoſus turgid, from Vena 2 
Vein. | 
(15) Pacuvius, A. Tragedian of Brundifium Ne. 
phew to Ennius. He died at Tarentum, about the goth 
Tear of his Age. Aulus Gellius gives us this for 
his Epitaph. 
Adoleſcens tamet ſi properas, hoc te ſaxum rogat, 
Ut ſe aſpicias, deinde quod ſcriptum eft, I:gas-c 
Hic ſunt Poetæ Pacuvii fita Marii 
Offa : hoc wolebam neſcius ne eſſes. | 
Tho' Perfius ſeems to be very ſevere upon his Antiope 
(for here he ridicules the Expreſſion of having her 
Heart propped with Grief,) Yet Quintilian gives him 
the Character of Gravity in his Sentences ;- Weight 
in his Expreſſions; and Authority in his Perſons. 
(15) Antiope, Daughter of NyHeus, and Queen to 
Lycus,.King of Thebes. Jupiter deceived her in the 
ſhape of a Satyr; When Lycus came to know it, 
he was divorced from her, and took Dirce. to wife, 
who treated Antiope in Priſon with all manner of 
Cruelty.. | 
(16) Knight Troſſulus. The Riman Knights had this 
Name given them from a Town in Etruria called 
Troffulus, which was taken by them without the- 
Aſſiſtance of the Reman Foot. Or Troſſulus may be 
pat for 7. * a Word made uſe of by St. Jerome, 
Torofſulum & in ſordibus delicatum. Ep. 67. Formo- 
ſuli noſtri et toroſi & wix ſummis p:dibus adumbrantes 
| we ſtigia, 


ng, 


r. 
A 
4 


* 


r 


veſtigia, quorum verba in pugnis ſunt. & ſyllogiſmi 
er Kg lib. 2. Adverſus Tia. " 

(17) Pedius. He was expelled the Senate, in the 
Reign of Nero (as Tacitus informs us) being accuſed 
by the People of Cyrene for robbing the Temple of 
Aſculapius, | 

(18) Antitheton, A Figure in Rhetorick, whereby * 
Contraries are ſet in Oppoſition. Here P:rfius ridi- 


cules the Cuſtom of Orators who rather ſtudied Rhe- 


torical Embelliſhments than good ſound Argument, 
Berecynthius Atin 

This and the two following Lines are ſuppoſed to be 
ſome of Nero's flatulent Compoſition. 

Attis or Atys. A Boy much beloved by Cybele, and 
therefore preſident over her facred Rites in Phrygia, 
for which Reaſon he got this Epithet from a Moun- 
tain there called Berecynthus, famous for the mad 
Rites performed upon it to this Goddeſs. 

_ L.93-(Text) Et qui cerukum, Ic. This might have 
been a Line expreſſing the Dolphin ſwimming with 
Arion. | 

Sic coftam &c. might allude to Hannibals making 
his Way thro? the Alps by the Help of Fire and Vi- 
negar. 

(19) Dio mentions a Tragedy written by Nero 


called his Bacchæ. It is not unlikely that theſe four 


following Lines, Tora Mimalloneis, &c. are taken 
out of it. 

The Bacchantes or. Prieſteſſes of Bacchus were 
called Mimallones, from Mimas a Mountain of lonia, 
where they uſed to celebrate his Orgia. 

Vitulus. By this is meaned Pentheus. 

Baſſaris is Agave, who is called by this Name as 
if thg were a Prieſteſs of Bacchus; for he himſelf 
was called Baſſareus from the Hebrew Word 2 
Batſar, which ſignifies to dreſs Vines. | 

Mznas, another Name given to a Prieſfeſs of Bac- 
chus ; from madneſs amd vd wards, | 
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(20) Minas & Atis. Weak wretched Stuff 
Things ſteeped in Water are generally ſoft and lim- 
ber. Evion, one of Bacchus's Names, derived from 
W on, which Jupiter ſaid to him, as he aſſiſted him in 
the war againſt the Glants. . | | 
(21) Pain, &c. Beating the Deſk and biting of Nails, 
were arguments of taking Pains. TIT, 

L. 108. (Text) Canina litera, 'The Letter R 
which repreſents the Snarling of a Dog. 

(22) Serpents. We read in the 21ſt chapter of 
the firſt Book of Macrobius, That two Serpents were 
carved under the Images of Eſculapius and Health, 
becauſe they bring it to paſs that the human Conſti- 
tution' is agairi renewed by their Influence, as Ser- 
pents are by throwing off their Skins. Herodotus 
likewiſe, in his eight Book, ſays that the Ancients 
worſhiped the Gods and Genii of any Place under 
the Form of Serpents. 

(23) Lucilius. The firſt Satyriſt among the Romans, 

(24) Publius Rutilius Lupus, a Conful, and Titus 
Mutius Albutius, a noble Roman, were both ſatyrized 
by Lucilius, Cicero in his firſt Book de finibus has 
preſerved Part of the Lines, | | 

Grecum te, Albuti, quam Romanum atque ſabinum 
Municipem Ponti, tutamen Centurionum. 2 
Præclarorum hominum, ac primorum, figniferumque' 
Maluiſſi dici : Grace ergo Pretor Athenis 

Id quod maluiſti, te, cum ad me accedis ſaluto | 
ait, inguam, Tite : lictores, turma omnis, coborſq ; 
xaigere : hinc hoſtis mi Albutius, hinc inimicus. 

(25) King of Phrygia was made Judge between 
Apollo and Pan, when they contended which was 


the better Muſician; becauſe he gave the Prize to 


Pan. Apollo puniſhed him by giving him Aſſes Ears, 
which he concealed from every one but his Barber, 
who not daring publickly to divulge it, and unable 
altogether to keep the Secret, made a hole in a 


marſhy piece of Ground, into which be * 
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it, Some Reeds grew up in the Place a little while 
after this, which by the Help of the Wind uttered 
ſome articulate Sounds, and diſcovered the Secret. 

(26) Cratinus, a Comick Poet, who lived a little 
before the Peloponefian War, was the firſt who intro- 
duc'd Satyr in Comedy. 

(27) Eupolis, another Comedian at Athens, of the 
R fame Diſpoſition to Satyr. He was killed in an En- 

: gagement at-Sea which happened between the Athe- 
ans and Lacedemonians, The Loſs of him was fo 
much lamented, that the Athenians made a Law. 
No Poet ſhould ever go to Battle again. 

(28) Ari ſtophanes, who had the Epithet of Fræ- 
graneis ſenex, on account of his great Age. He 
writ ſeveral ſatyrical Comedies, but the moſt viru- 
lent againſt Socrates, He writ about fifty Plays, of 
which we have but eleven. Plato paſſes a fine Com- 
pliment upon him, where he fays the Graces were 
long ſtudying to find themſelves a Temple, and at 
length they pitched upon the Heart of Ariſtophanes. 

L. 130. Mdilis. (Text) There were ſeveral Kinds of 
Aidils among the Romans. The Officer here mention- 
ed is a Country Magiſtrate whoſe Buſineſs it was to 
inſpect Weights and Meaſures. 

Aretum, a Town of Etruria. 

(29) Duff, It was one of the Methods uſed by 
ancient Mathematicians to draw their Lines -and 
Figures in Duſt, Archimedes was found ſo doing 
when the Soldiers killed him at Syracuſe, 

(30) Morning, &c. T baniſh ſuch hearers my 
Satyrs, let them go and read Nero's Bills which he 
has ſet up, wherein he gives out he will read his 
Callirohe in the Afternoon. Edidtum ludorum. Senec. 
ep. 98. edictum muneris gladiatorii. lib. de brevitæ. 


SATYR 
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Tur ARGUMENT, 


This may be truly called a divine Satyr, for the Au- 
thor's chief Aim is to ſhew the Corruptions and Re- 
pugnances of Mens Prayers and Wiſhes ; and at the 
ſame Time to inform them what is moſt acceptable to 
the Gods, aubich he does more like a Chriſtian than a 
Heathen. It is directed to his Friend Macrinus, as 
a Birth-day Preſent. 


+ We find by Plato, that nothing was more difficult than 
for a Perſon to prepare himſelf in a proper and pure 


ſon that he highly commends an ancient Poet for the 
following ſhort and comprebenſive Prayer, 


Zi Baownov, T% who iNN xd, & arlxro, 
Abtei Md. T& 0s dere & 'dbxopporr &naniten. 


And likewiſe the Lacedemonians, for ufing no more 
in their Petitions than r Xa) dm Tols wyaloiy. 


ET this Day, (1) Macrinus, be diſtinguiſhed in 
the Calendar with a particular Mark, which 


happily begins the Years of your Life. Offer Wire 


in Ahurdance to your Gerirs (2). 


-- . 


Manner of addreſſing the Gods, It is for this Rea- 


At 
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You are not a man who makes mercenary Pray. 
ers (3) to the Gods, for the granting you ſuch 
Things as you would not venture to aſk but in pri. 
vate. But it is not ſo with the reſt of the Nobility 
who will offer up their Petitions (4) ſecretly. Nor is 
it an eaſy Taſk to remove this Corruption of mur- 
muring and whiſpering their Prayers out of the Tem- 
ples, and make them deliver their Petitions to the 
Gods in the hearing of all Men. 


When they pray for a good Mind, a good Repu- 
tation, and an honeſt Heart, they ſpeak with a clear 
and a diſtin Voice, that every one may hear it. 
But their unrighteous Requeſts they mutter inward- 
ly. O that my old rich Uncle were dead once ! Or 
that I could bave the good Luck to hear a pot of 
Money chink under my Spade] O that I could but 
get my Ward out of the way, whoſe next Heir I am, 
for he is diſtemper'd and rotten already! There is 
Nerius has got his third Wife! O that I were in his 
Circumftances ! It is for this Reaſon that you may 
offer theſe Prayers in due form, you waſh yourſelf 
twice or thrice in the Tiber every Morning (5), to 
purge away the Pollutions of the Night. 


Pray let me aſk you one Queſtion, it is an eafy 


one to reſolve. What is your Opinion of Jupiter? 
Is there any Perſon among Mankind that you will 
give him the Preference to? Let us ſee to whom? 
Shall we name Status (6) ? Are you in a Doubt to 
determine which of theſe two is the properer Judge to 
take in Hand the Cauſe of Orphans ? 


'Whe 
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Why then make the ſame propoſal to Staius that 
you did to Jupiter. O Jupiter he would cry out. 
O good Jupiter! And would not Jupiter himſelf 
ſay the ſame thing? Do you fancy he forgives you, 
becauſe when it thunders, the Oak is blaſted rather 


. than you and your Family? Is it that you do not lie 


a wretched Spectacle of his Vengeance, to be expiat- 
ed by Sacrifice (7) in thoſe Groves where you have 
abuſed his Worſhip? Do you think therefore 
Jupiter ſuch a Fool as to let you carry your Preſump- 
tion farther, to pluck him by the Beard ? Or by what 
do you propoſe to purchaſe the aſſent of the Gods? 
Is it by the fat Entrails (8) of Beaſts ? 

There is another Kind of Madneſs, which is that 
of Superſtition, Behold now the Grandmother or a 
ſuperſtitious Aunt—— She takes the Infant from 


the Cradle, and rubs his Forehead. and Lips with her 


(9) middle Finger, uſes her Spittle by way of Luf- 
tration (10), as an Antidote againſt a bewitching 
Eye ; and then ſhe dandles in her Arms the flender 
Hopes of the Family ; and now wiſhes to tranſlate 
him into the Eſtate of Licinius (11) now into the Pa- 
lace of Craſſus (12). Thus ſhe continues, May 
ſome great King and Queen court him to be their 
Son-in-law. May the young Virgins all fight for 
him ; and wherever he treads, let Roſes ſpring up 
under his Feet, At this rate let no Nurſe ever pray 
for a Child of mine. Nay, tho' ſhe ſhould dreſs 
herſelf in White (13), and join Sacrifice to her Pray- 
er, 1 beſeech you, great Jupiter, to deny her ſuch 
Requeſts. 


D2 Perhaps 
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Perhaps you defire Strength and Vigour, and a 
Conſtitution that will not fink under the Infirmities of 
old Age : Grant you do ; yet notwithſtanding this, 
your Multitude of Diſhes and Delicates have prevent- 
ed the Gods from complying with your Requeſts, 
they ſtand in the way even of Jupiter himſelf. 

Again you defire to encreaſe your Stores by ſacri- 
ficing your Cattle to Mercury. Grant me (you ſay 
to him) good Fortune, and encreaſe my Flocks and 
Herds. How can he, you wretched Creature, when 
you deſtroy them in ſuch Numbers ? And yet this 
very Man perſeveres, and thinks to get the better of 
Heaven by expenſive Offerings. Now (he cries) my 
\ Eſtate and Flocks are encreaſing.— My Wiſhes will 
be granted juſt now ;——till at length the hopeleſs 
Creature, who deceived himſelf ſo long, grows deſ- 
perate, when he ſees not a Farthing left in his Cof- 
fers (14). oy 5 5 

If I ſhould make you Preſents of maſſy Silver 
and Gold Cups, you are all over Extaſy, and your 
Heart beats for Joy: Hence it comes, that you 
think the Gods as corrupt as yourſelf, which makes 
you gild the Faces of their Statues, with ſome of the 
Gold that you have gained by a Victory; for among 
the brazen Statues of the Gods thoſe have moſt of 
your Adoration, who ſend you the trueſt Dreams, 
for which you adorn them with gilded Beards. 

Gold has uſurped. the Place of Numa's (15) ear- 
then Veſſels, and turned the brazen Utenſils of the 
Saturnian Age out of Doors, the veſtal Pitchers with 
the Tuſcan Eartherware, O ye wretched =_ 

p | n 
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bent down to the Earth, and void of every Thing 
which is heavenly ! What ſhould make us introduce 
ſuch Corruptions into our Worſhip, and think that 
which is pleaſing to our Senſuality and Luxury, can 
be ſo to the Gods? It was Luxury firſt made us vi- 
tiate our Oil with Caſſia, and die the Calabrian 
Fleece (16) with the filthy Blood of the Murex.—— 
To ſcrape the Pearl from the Shell, and run the 
Gold from its Ore. It is wicked, it is wicked indeed, 
but ſtill we perſevere in our Wickedneſs. But tell 
me, ye Pontiffs, who ought to know better Things, 
of what Benefit is Gold in your ſacred Rites ? 
No more than - the Puppets (17) were to Venus, 
which were offered her by young Virgins. 

Let us then make an Offering of that which the 
blind Family of Meſſala cannot preſent from their 
large Cenſors, a Mind well ſeaſoned with a true No- 
tion of divine and human Laws, the inward Receſſes 
of the Mind pure and holy ; a Heart thoroughly im- 
pregnated with native Honour and Honeſty: 
Let me but enter the Temple with theſe, and a little 
Cake of Flower ſhall be acceptable to the Gods, 


D3 NOTES 
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+ It was a cuſtom among the Ancients to ſend 
Preſents to their Friends _ their Birth-days. It is 


for this Reaſon that Perſeus ſends this Satyr to his 


Friend Macrinus 


(1) Day. The Romans diſtinguiſhed their fortu- 


nate and unfortunate Days in the Calendar in white 
and black, the white drawn by a chalky Stone, 
which came from Crete, denoting happy Days ; the 
black being of Charcoal, marking out ſuch Days 
as were unlucky. | 
(2) Genius, Every Man was ſuppoſed at his birth 
to have two Genii, as Meſſengers between the Gods 
and him. They were ſuppoſed to be private Moni- 
tors, who by their Inſinuations diſpoſed us either to 


good or evil Actions; they were alſo ſuppoſed to be 


not only Reporters of our Crimes in this Life, but 
Regitters of them againſt our Trial in the next ; 
whence they had the Name of Manes given them. 
Their Nature and Employment will appear better 
from the following Quotations. 


© Genius eſt deus cujus in tutela, ut quiſque na- 
tus eſt vivit, five quod ut generemur curat, ſive 
quod una gignitur nobiſcum, five quod nos 


*«,genitos ſuſcipit, ac tuetur, certe a genendo Genius 


«« appellatur.” 
Cenſorin. de die natali, c. 3. 
T2 7 Jamyubr or y 10s is HE Dew & eb gwen, 
| rlutarch. lib. de Orac 
Plutarch 
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Plutarch in his Book of Is and Ofiris quotes Plats 
for the ſame Opinion. 


* ATGT1 £24juuv d Tw en 
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Not only Men, but Cities and Countries were ſaid to 
have their particular Genius. 5 | 


; Quid non proficient ſcribentis voce ſerenæ 

Vel genius regni, vel pietatis amor. 
Claudian. 

Symmachus in that Treatiſe which hewrote for reſto- 
ring the Gentile Worſhip ſays thus: Suus cuique mos ſuus 
cuique ritus es, varius cuſtodes urbibus eunctis mens divina 
diftribuit, ut anime nuſcentibus ita populis falules genii 
dividuntur. Et obſeſis Hieroſolymis audita vox eſt, nu- 
men urbis alio migrare, 1. e. Genium. 

Niceph · Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. 3. c. 4- 

The reaſon why they made Offerings of Wine to 
their Genius, and abſtained from bloody Sacrifice, is 
well explained by Varro and Cenſorinus, becauſe our 

Anceſtors would not take Life from any Thing on the 
Day wherein they had received Life themſelves. 

(3) Prayers. Here the Author very juſtly com- 
mends his Friend for not being a Man of expenſive Of- 
ferings, as if he were to make à purchaſe from the Gods. 
Plato tells us the Athenians once ſent to the Oracle of 
Apollo to know the Reaſon why the Lacedænonians 
were ſo ſucceſsfu} againſt them, when the Athentans 
had been all along ſo expenſive in their Sacrifrces, and 
all the Pomp of Religion; whereas the Lacedemonians 
were very thrifty and poor in that Point. Anſwer was 
given by Ammon to the Ambaſſador, that the Lacede- 
monians whnpac, viz their pure Prayer was beyond all 
the Athenian Sacrifices- 


= 


* 


(4) Win 
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(4) With honeſt Petitions ſuch as might be of- 
fered in the preſence and hearing of all Mankind. | 
Tunc ſcito eſſe te omnibus cupiditatibus ſolutum, cum 
wo perveneris, ut nibil deum roges, niſi quod rogare poſſis 
alam, | ; 
4 Sen. ep- 10. ex Athenodoro, 
Nunc enim quanta dementia eſt hominum turpiſſima vo- 
ta diis inſuſurrant ; fi quis admoverit aurem, conticeſcens, 
et quod ſcire hominem nolunt, deo narrant. 
| | Sen- ep. 10 
Sic loguendum eſſe cum hominibus tanquam dii audi. 
ant; fic cum diis tanquam bomines audiant. 
| Macrob. fat. * 
Clemens Alexandrinus ti Tow, & c. Quid, igitur Pye 
thagorai volunt, clara voce precari jubentes ? meo judi- 
cio non quia numen non poſſet audire tacite, aut an 
precantes ; ſed quia cenſebant juſtas debere eſſe preces, 
quas nemo vereretur palam concipere, multiſque conſciis. 
" 4to Strom, 
L. 10. (Text) Ebullit for ebullierit. As we read de- 
dim for dederim, and vixes for vixiſſes. 


Dui ſi virtutes ebullire wolent, & ſapientias, nibil ali- 


ud dicent. 
90 Ciſ. Tuſc. 
Dixerit hoc Epicurus, ſemper beatum eſſe ſapientem : 
quod quidem ſolet ebull re nonunquam. 5 
a | Cic. de finibus. 


The true meaning of ebullio in Perſius is, to. appear 
in pomp. | | | 

L. 11. (Text) Sera is properly a Jar. 

L. 12. (Text) Hercules was fig to preſide over hid- 
den Treaſures, as Mercury preſided over public gain. 
What he 2 by dextro Hercule, Horace does by 
amico Hercule. | | 

L. 13. (Text.) Diſpungere aliquid was a Term in the 
civil law to change any part of a Writing, but expun- 
gere was to blot out. 
| L. 14. 


rr 


L. 14. Tiburino in gurgite (Text) Ablution was aye. 


ry ancient Method of Purification. They who facrif- 


ced to the infernal Gods were only ſprinkled with Wa- 
ter; but they who ſacrificed to the celeſtial Gods waſh- 
ed their whole Bodies. 

| Macrob. ſat. I. 3. c. 11. 


Some made uſe of Sea-water, others of River-water; 
others of that which ſprung up in Fountains. 


Philo Jud. de ſacrificant. 


(5) Morning. An old Scholiaſt upon the Argonautichs 
of Orpheus, makes this Obſeryation : That Men ſa- 
crificed to the celeſtial Gods in a Morning but to the 
infernal Gods in the Evening. So likewiſe does a Scho 


liaſt upon the 4th Ode of Pindar's I hmian Games. 


(6) Staius Albius Opianicus poiſoned his Wife, his 
Brother, and his Brother's Wife. Vide Cicer. orat, pro 


Aul. _ | & 

Sulp ur ſacrum. The Greeks called it Otter, bes 

cauſe they looked upon it as a Thing divine, for its 

Virtue, 

a 5 Eugenna. (Text) The Name of a Tuſcan 
rieſt. 

(7) Sacrifice, It was a Cuſtom whenever a Perſon 
fell by Thunder, there to let him lie, and to fence in 
the Place, to ſacrifice a Sheep, and erect an Altar 
there. Why the Place ſhould be called Bidental, pro- 
ceeded from the Cuſtom of ſacrificing a Sheep; and 
why a Sheep ſhould be ſacrificed is very well explained 
by the learned Bochart, whoſe Words I ſhall here in- 
ſert : Tempus agitur quo dentes duales abjiciuntur, 
ideo paſtores curioſus obſervant, quia hæc eſt tas 
e plena roboris, ad quam pecora quo propius accedunt 
* eo majori ſunt. in pretto. Proinde in ovibus biden- 
* tes, i. e. in quibus ſeſe exerunt hi duo dentes, quos 

_ * diximus, 
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« gjximus, olim exquireban tur, ut diis acceptiores, ſa- 
« crificiis aptiores. ; 


an——_—_ Ce dit quinus de more bidentes. | 
Virg. En. 5. 


(8) Entrail. Let us obſerve here what Mautus ſays 
in the Prologue to his Rudens, and we ſhall find it ve- 
ry conſonant to this Paſſage. EL 


Et quod ſceleſti illi in animum inducunt ſuum, 
Fovem ſe plac are poſſe omnibus hoſtiis, 

Et operam et ſumtum perdunt. Id eo fit, quia 
Nihil ei acceptum eft a perjuris ſupplicii, 
Facilius ſi quis pius eſi, ad is ſupplicans, 
Quam qui ſceleſtus el, inveniet viam ibi. 


(9) The middle Finger, with which they pointed at 
a ſcandalous Perſon, as a Mark of Ignominy. 

(10) Luftration. Plutarch and Macrobius make the 
Days of Luſtration of Infants thus. The eighth Day 
for Girls, and the ninth Day for Boys. Gregory Na- 


- ZianZen calls this Feſtival beg HE, becauſe upon one 


of thoſe Days the Child was named. The old Grand- 
mother or Aunt moved around in a Circle, and rub- 
bed the Child's Forehead with Spittle, and that with 
her middle Finger, to preſerve it from Witchcraft. 


Tt is to this fooliſh Cuſtom St. Athanaſius alludes, 


when he calls the Hereſy of Montanus and Priſcilla, 
Tiawy TVTKATH. 

(11) Licinius. A wealthy Barber and Free man of 
Auguſta, 

(12) Marcus Craſſus. Son of Publius Craſſus. He 
uſed to ſay, that no Man ſhould be accounted rich, 
who could not maintain an Army by his yearly Reve- 
nues. In an Engagement with the Parthians (for he 
undertook the War againſt them thro' Covetouſneſs) 
he was taken Priſoner by Surena, his Head cut off, and 


36 N ol . 8. 
filled full of melted Gold, by way of Reproach to his 


Avarice, - 

(13) White. They uſed to dreſs themſelves in white 
Gowns when they facrificed, becauſe- (as Tully ob- 
ſerves in his Book de legibus) white was an Emblem of 
Innocence. 4 40S 

(14) Crs, &c. Till he is reducgd to one foli- 
tary Piece, which ſighs in the Bottom of his Cheſt, or 
Purſe, for want of Company. bs VIP 

L. 56. Fratres abænt. (Text) An old Scholiaſt ſays 
the Fratres ahent were the fifty Sons of Ægyptus, 
whoſe Statues were erected in the Portico of Apollo 
Palatinus, which gave Reſponſes to ſuch as ſlept upon 

conſulting them. E 

(15) Numa was the firſt who brought religious Rites 
to Rome from the Tuſcans, as we find it at large in 
Cicero's Treatiſe of Divination. 

L. 63. (Text) Scelerata Pulpa. Pulpa ſignifies Fleſh. 

e means our corrupt Nature. 

Heæc wetat te cæle intereſſe; et jubet vivere capite 
dimi ſſo. Senec. de carne. 

(16) Fleece, &c. The Reaſon why the Calabrian 
Wool was the beſt Kind is, becauſe the People of that 
Part of Apulia took great Care to keep their Sheep 
covered. i 

Pleraque ſimiliter faciendum in . ovibus pellitis, que 
propter lane bonitatem (ut ſunt Tarentine & Altinates) 
pellibus integuntur, ne lana inquinetur, Aa 

. Var. de re ruſtic. lib. 2. c. 2. 

Columella alſo in his eighth Book and fourth Chapter. 
Ut liberis campis & omni ſurculo ruboque wacantibus paſ- 
cant, ne et luna carpatur & tegumenta, | 

(17) Puppets. Young Virgins offered little Images 
of Wool, or Wax, to Venns, to make them fruitful 
at the Time of Marriage. 


This + 


SAT SY R ih 


TAE ARGUMENT. 


This Satyr very well expoſes the folly of young Men 
who trifle away their Time and negledt the Study of 
Philoſophy, being wainly puffed up with the Thoughts 
of their Family and Fortune. 


p. | 

I S this your daily Cuſtom (1)? Do you not ſee 
the bright Morning ſhine in at your Windows (2) ? 
B, We are only ſnoaring out the Fumes of. our 
Bottle (3) till it is on the ſtroke of Eleven (4 P.What 
do you mean by this ? Here is one of your ſchool-fel- 
lows, who ſays it is very far in the Day; fo far that 
the Sun parches the Corn, and the Cattle are all re-. 
tired to the Shade. B. Is it true? Is it fo indeed? 
Let one of the Servants come quickly, Here—— ' 
Who's there? What! will nobody anſwer ? I ſwell 
with Anger (5), and grow as hoarſe as an Arcadian 
(6) Aſs. P. This is the Comedy you act. Then you 
take your Parchment, your Paper and your Pen in 
your Hand, to quarrel with them. Now your Ink 
is too thick. Then oo pour in fome Water. Now 
it is too thin. 


E — Then 
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| = Then your Pen does nothing but blot, 


Thou art a poor Wretch, and likely to improve in 
thy follies every Day. But why don't you rather 
turn Child again? be fed out of the Nurſe's Mouth 
like a young Pigeon (7), and like the Sons of our 
Nobility, quarrel for your Mince-meat and refuſe the 
Lullaby ? Shall I write with ſuch a Pen as this} 
Whom do you ſpeak to? What do you mean by 
all this whining and complaining ? You are only de- 
ceiving yourſelf. The Time wherein you ought to 
ſtudy is flying faſt away, and you muſt be an incon- 
ſiderable, wretched, contemptible Creature. No- 
thing is eaſier diſcovered than the want of à well- 
grounded Education, The Earthen Pitcher (8) 
which has not been well baked at firſt, betrays itſelf 
by a fullen found ; conſider how much you reſemble 
this. Your Clay i is now both ſoft and flexible, juſt 
of a Temper for the forming Hand, neither have 
you one Moment to loſe. 


But you will be apt to think that you have a com- 

petent Eſtate, and a well-furniſhed Houſe, what 
need you employ your Hours in ſtudy. Is this enough? 
Is it a ſeemly Thing in you to be vainly puffed up 
on account of your Quality ? That you' derive: your 
Pedigree from the Tuſcans (9), through the noble 
Channel of a thouſand Anceſtors ? That you have 
the Privilege of wearing a purple Robe; theſe external 
Fopperies may glitter well enough in vulgar Eyes, 
but how ſhall you acquit yourſelf to me, and ſuch as 
I am, who ſee your inſide thoroughly, when we fhall 
' reproach you thus: Are you not aſfiamed to lead 


= ſuch a life as that profligate Spendubritt Natro Bur 


however 
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however there is ſome Plea to be made in bis De- 
fence ; be is hardened and ftupifed by a long Courſe 
of Vices, and fo far ſunk in them, that it is not in 
his Power to recover himſelf, and beſides, he is in- 
tirely inſenſible of the loſs of Virtwie, for which I 
could almoſt incline to forgive his madneſs. 

(10) O thou great Father of the Gods, whenever 
thou undertakeſt to puntſh Tyrants for their Cruel- 
ty and Inhumanity, when the horrid Luft of exercif- 
ing their Power ſheds its Poiſon through their hurn- 
ing Veins ; think of no other Method of doing it, 


than by the ſevere ſtings of Conſcience. Let them 


ſee the Beauties of Virtue, -and pine away for de- 
ſerting her. Can the Bull (11) of Phalaris, or the 
Sword (12) of Damocles rack with a greater Tor- 
ment than a perſeverance in Vice and the ſecret 
Horrors of a wounding Conſcience ; when a Man 
ſhall be inwardly torn for the committal of ſuch 
Crimes as he dare not reveal, even to the Wife of 
his Boſom. 


I remember the very firſt Seeds of Vice in \ myſelf 
had their original Growth from a Hatred to School. 
When I was a little Boy I uſed to find out Oint- 
ments to blear my Eyes, that I might avoid thoſe Ex- 
erciſes and Declamations (13) which my Maſter 
(whom I thought a madman for his Pains) uſed to 
inſtru@ me in, that my Father and ay Friends might 
have the Pleaſure of hearing me. | 

All my Delight was rather to be ſkilled i in Dice 
to play at Nuts (15),and to whip the Top. 


by 


Ez But. 


* 
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But it is not lo with you, who are come to riper 
Years, and have had the Advantage of being in- 
ſtructed in the Diſtinctions of Right and Wrong, ac. 


cording to the Doctrine of the Stoicks, in whoſe ſe. 


vere diſcipline the manly Youth (who are fed upon 
the plaineſt Diet) are educated. And you have been 
rightly informed as to the two Roads, of Virtue and 
Vice, which are repreſented by the Philoſopher Py. 
thagoras in the Symbol of the Letter Y (16). 


And do you dream away your Life ſtill > and lol- 
ling at your eaſe-with your Mouth open (17), belch 
out the Fumes of laſt Night's revelling? Have you 
propoſed no End in Life to which you may direct 
your Courſe, but live extempore, without any Regard 
to the ſuture, as if you were ſtill in a ſtate of Na- 
ture ? 


Vou have diſmal 3 enough of Procraſtina- 
tion. When you ſhall ſee Perſons calling for the 
Aſſiſtance of Hellebore too late, when the Dropſy 
has overwhelmed them; whereas if you ſeek a Re- 
medy upon the firſt Approach of a Diſeaſe, what Oc- 
caſion will there be to promiſe your Phyſician golden 
Mountains for your Recovery. 


Be wiſe, therefore, ye wretched Mortals, no ik 
Philoſophy; your chief Study; enquire into the 
Cauſes of Things (18) ; ſtudy yourſelves and for 
what End ye were created; what Rules of Life are 
laid before you ; what Race (19) you are to run and 
how exact you ought to be in the Conduct of it; 
conſider the right Uſe of Money, how much you 
ought to expend for the Good of your Country: 
How much you ſhould ſpare for the ſervice of your 

Friends ; 
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Friends ; and above all, to acquit yourſelf ae 
bly in that Station of Life, wherein God has placed 
you. 

Learn this, and do not envy that the wealthy 
Lawyer encreaſes his Stor es beyond you, by Knave- 
ry and Oppreſſion. 

Perhaps you may hear ſome Fop of the Army- 
ſpeak in this Manner ; I am wiſe enough already ; I: 
would not for the World be like Arceſilas (20) or 
Solon (21), who walk with their Heads-ſtooping, . 
and fix their Eyes upon the Earth murmuring and 
growling, I know not what with themſelves, ſtretch- 
ing out their Lips and weighing their Words, dream- 
ing out ſuch Inconſiftencies as theſe : © That No- 
thing is made of Nothing, and that Nothing can be- 
turned into Nothing.” It is for this that Philoſophers . 
loſe their Stomachs and look pale. I can tell them 
that it is for theſe Notions both Men and Boys laugh 
at them. 

He who ſays to a Phyſician, Conſider my Caſe, I 
beſeech you, I have got a Palpitation at my Heart; 
my Breath has an ill Savour. The Phyſician (22) 
adviſes to keep himſelf calm and temperate only four 
Days. He cannot hold out, but begs ſome delicate 
Wines before he bathes, from ſome of his noble 
Friends. The Phyſician comes after this. My 
good Friend, you are grown pale. It ſignifies no- 
thing, Sir. I would have you, however, to take 
Care, as ſlight as you think it; your Skin begins to 
riſe, and is of a livid Colour.“ Doctor, I think 
you look paler yourſelf ; don't you pretend to be my- 


Governor. I have buried one already, who told me 
1 Ilooked. 
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I looked ſickly, but you are to live to plague me.” 
G80 on your own way, I ſhall not trouble you 
&« with any more Advice.” To make my Story 
ſhort, this Gentleman falls to his Luxury again, 

breathes out the ſtench of his Indigeſtion, and what 
is the Conſequence? He is ſeized with a Palſey, the 
Glaſs falls from his Hand; his Teeth chatter in his 
Head, his Dainties drop from his Mouth Hence 
come the Trumpets (23) and Lamps; and he is 
cooked up in all the State and Formalities of a dead 
© Perſon ; then carried out by his Servants to the 
Grave, who have now got their full Freedom by his 
Death. Well, but try me, I have none of thoſe 
Symptoms; examine my Feet and Hands.“ You 
have worſe; for your Diſtempers are in your Soul. 
Can you preſerve your Heart untainted at the Sight 
of Money? Or ſhould your Neighbours beautiful 
Daughter betray her Liking by her Smiles, can you 
reſiſt the Temptation? Here is a Diſh of cold Pot- 
tage and brown Bread laid down before you: let us 
try your Palate; this you cannot bear; you have 
got an Ulcer in your Mouth, which cannot away 
with the Roughneſs of the Plebeian Beet. In the 
next Place, you are fo affected with the Paſſion of 


Fear, that your Hair ſtands erect. Now again, ſo - 
much under the Dominion of Anger, that your 


Blood is in a Ferment, your Eyes ſparkle, and you 
both ſay and do what even the mad Oreſtes would 
ſwear only became a Madman · 


NOTES 
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(1) Cuſtom. The Tutor is ſuppoſed to ſpeak this 
to his Pupil. 

(2) Window. Auguſta extendit lumine rimas. 
This Image very beautifully expreſſes the widening of 
a Chink, by the Admiſſion of Light. 

(3) Bottle. Indomitum Falernum. Very ſtrong Wine. 
Pliny tells us they were obliged to mix Honey to ſof- 
ten it. 

Falernum. A Hill of Campania. 

| (4+) Eleven o'Clock. From the fifth Line on the 
Dial, becauſe the Romans began their firſt Hour at fix, 
The Antiquity of Sun-dials may be known from hence. 
Umbrarum hanc rationem & quam wocant. gnomonicen, 
invenit Anaximenes Mileſius, Anaximandri de quo dixi- 
mus, diſcipulus : primuſque borologium quod appellant 
ſciotericon, Lacedemone oftendit. Plin- Nat. Hiſt. lib. 
2. c. 76. | 

In quintam varios extendit Roma labores. Mart, 

Soſia prandendum eſt : quarta jam totus in horam 

Sol calet ad quintam flectitur umbra notam. , 

| Auſon. 


(5) Anger. Horace calls it ſplendida bilis. I ſup- 
poſe it is called vitrea from its Turgeſcency, becauſe of 
the ſwelling of Glaſs,when it is blown. The Greek 
Phyſicians gave the Bile the very ſame Epithet as da 
. vanrudiy PAtyua. 

(6) Arcadia. A Country of Peloponneſus, remarka- 
ble for large Aſſes. 


L. 10. 
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L. 10. Bicolon membrana, (Text). The inſide of 
Parchment is white, the outſide yellow. 

L. 13. Sepia (Text). The Cuttle-fiſh. The Blood 
of it ſerved for Ink. It was the Property of this Fiſh. 
when it was incloſed by a Net to ſhed a black Juice, 


which ſo darkened the Water that the Fiſhermen 
could not ſee it. Vide Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 2. c. 29, 
(7) Pigeon. A Pigeon. is an Emblem of a ſoft and: 


effeminate Lad. f 
(8) Pitcher. This ſimile of a Pitcher not thorough- 


ly baked, which therefore returns a blunt and ſullen 


und, is extremely juſt; for a very little Trial will. 


diſcover what Kind of Education a man has had. 
L. 26. Patella (Text); Was a Cenſor, in which. 
they offered to their Lares, which they kept in their 
Chimney- corners. Why he gives it the Epithet ſecura 
is, becauſe while they continued religious, they were. 
not in fear of any Want or Calamity. 1 
(9). Tuſcano. Here he alludes to that Paſſage in the 
firſt Ode of Horace, where he mentions Mecænas as de- 
ſeended from the Kings of Hetruria. Stemma ſignifies, 
a Crown compoſed of many Flowers; hence it is me- 
taphorically uſed to ſtand for the geneaology of illuſtri- 
ous Families. Stemmata lineis diſcurrebant ad imagines 
pictus. 5 | Plin. lib. 35. c. 2. 

I. 30. Ad pupulum phaleras (Text). A proverbial” 
ſaying. It is made uſe of by Plutarch in his Treatiſe of 
the Love of Riches. Ta Ts nAzry Dakaia Tνν . The- 
meaning here is, you may ſhew your Trappings to the 
People ; that is, you may amuſe them with the Pomp 
of your Family, but you ſhall not make me think that 
ſuch external, Ornaments can add any intrinfic Worth 
to you. | | 

(10) O thou, Ic. An excellent Apoſirophe, where it- 
is ſuppoſed he levels at Nero, and finely expreſſes the ſe- 
cret Stings of Conſcience. St. Auſtin makes a very right 
Application of this Paſſage in the ninth Chapter of his- 
Book de Magiftro, Perſius omnibus penis quas tyranne- 

rum 
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rum vel crudelitas excogita vit, vel cupiditas pendit, hanc 
unam anteponit qua cruciantur homines qui vitia que vi- 
tare non poſſunt coguntur agnoſcere. 28 

Dii deæque quam male eft extra legem viventibus ! 
quicquid meruerunt ſemper expectant. 

(11) Bull. All the Tortures and Wrecks contrived by 
Tyrants cannot equal the Torments of a guilty conſci- 
ence. ; | 

Perillus. An Artiſt from Athens, to gratify the cru- 
elty of Phalaris, that famous Tyrant of Syracuſe, in- 
vented a brazen Bull to burn Men alive, to make their 
cries more dreadful. He was the firſt himſelf upon 
whom the Tyrant made the Experiment. 

(12) Sword. The Sword which hung over the Head 
of Damocles, © | 

Damocles was a Flatterer in the Court of Dionyſus, 
the Sicilian Tyrant, who commending the King's Hap- 
pineſs in an extraordinary Manner, was convinced of 
his Miſtake by the following Method. Dionyſius order- 
ed a moſt magnificent Entertainment to be prepared for 
him, and had a drawn Sword hung by a Horſe's Hair 
over his Head, ſo that Damocles could reliſh nothing of 
what he eat or drank, being in conftant ExpeQation of 
the Sword's falling. This Story is beautifully told by 


Cicero, in the fifth Book of his Tuſculan Queſtions, ſec. 


21, which he concludes thus; ſatiſne videtur declaraſſe 
Dionyſius, nihil eſſe et beatum, cui ſemper aliquis terror 


impendeat. 


(13) Declamation. Every ſixth Day Boys declaimed 
at Rome in their Schools before their Parents, which we 
may find in the tenth Book of Quintilian's Inſtit. Cato 
is here mentioned as a Subject for Declamation, which 
on Account of the Subject ought to be truly ſublime. 

L. 48. Senio (Text). Was the Size on the Talus, Venus 
was the beſt throw. Talis enim jactatis, ut quiſque canem 
aut ſenionem miſerat in fingulas tabs, denarios in medi- 
um conferebat : quos tollebat uni verſos qui Venerem je- 
cerat. Sueton, The Method of playing with the Tali 

| | among 


\ 
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a nong the Ancients, was thus; they had four of them 
made, either of Gold, or Silver, ox Bone; theſe they 
threw out of a Box ; the Number of Caſts which could 
poſſibly happen were reduced to 1296, becauſe 'they 
had but four Sides ; the oppoſite Sides always made 
Seven on each of them, as one and fix, three and four, 


five and two, Lucian, in bis Book De Amoribus, ex- 


plains the Caſt Venus very well. Or mole Thu Oz aviku 
io prides. O. arora yas i - ov Kli mgRacuu 
T e reit cha. reid. Hence we fee that when 
every Dye or Talus turned up.a different Number, that 
was called Venus. Though Julius Pollux expounds it 
after a different Manner. O migeadidp®- Ty weve? 
Nd, H⁰j ul Graz To) xi agyvgier. He 
who had the greateſt Number of Aces ſwept the Stakes. 
It is not to be donbted but they had many Methods 
of playing which we cannot ſettle at this Diſtance of 
me. 1 

(15) Nuts. The Boys had a Play of pitching Nuts 
into a narrow-mouthed Veſſel. " * 
IL. 53 (Text). The Portice in which the Stoicks 2 

at Athens, had the Conqueſts of Miltiades, Leonidas, 
and Themiſtocles, painted upon the Walls over Darius 
and NXerxes. | 
(16) Y. Pythagoras ſaid the Letter Y, by its make 
repreſented the two Roads of Virtue and Vice; the 
narrow and the broad Way. He was a Philoſopher of 
Samos, Son of Mnefarchus, the Jeweller, a Hearer of 
Pherecydes Syrus, inſtructed by Hermodamas. Aſter he 
had gone through his Courſe under him, he travelled 
to Egypt, where he was inſtructed in their Theology, &c. 
He was taken Priſoner in the Reign of Artaxerxes, to 
Babylon, where he had an Opportunity of ſtudying Aſ- 
tronomy. He travelled to that Part of Italy called 
Magna Grecia, where he was the Founder of the Ita- 
lick Sea. He had no leſs than 600 Hearers at once, 
who attended him by Night, among whom the chief 
were Archytas of Tarentum, Alcmœon of Croton, 4 


paſus 
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aſus of Metapontum, Tt was he who was the firſt 
Founder of that Doctrine called the Metempfychofes, or 
Tranſmigration of Souls, which he believed fo firmly, 
that he affirmed himſelf to have been Athalis, the Son 
of Mercury, after him Euphorbus, then Hermotmus, af- 
ter him Fyrrhus, a Fiſher of Delos, next him Pytha- 


goras. Hlis Life is very well written by Famblichus. 


(17) Mouth open. With Jaws unftitch'd ; a good 


pleaſant Metaphor to expreſs Gaping. 


L. 60. (Text). The ſeventeen Lines which follow 


Life in its moſt material Circumſtances. St. Auftin was 


ſo 


2. 


in 


vet me Attica, et /i 


with them, that he calls them a compleat 


* 


6 
n 
t 
_ contain ſome excellent Precepts for the conduct of 
e 
5 Epitome of Moral Philoſophy. Vide de civitat dei lib. 
b | | 


c. 6. 


L. 66. Craterus (Text). A famous Phyſician at 


Rome, in the Time of Auguſtus. Cicero mentions him 


the twelfth Book of his Epiſtles to Atticus. Commo- 
aſſentior Cratero. | | 


c (18) Cauſes of Things. It has ever been the Prac- 
4 tice among the wiſeſt of Men to enquire into the Cauſes 


a 
1 
f 


knowing. our own 


of Things, as being the beſt Method of coming at the 
firſt Fountain of all Beings, which is God. My Lord 
Bacon makes this very uſeful Remark, That as a little 
Smattering in Philoſophy inclines Men to Atheiſms, ſo 
does Depth in it bring Men back to Religion. 


NQuidnam witturi yignimur, In the next place, after 
— he adviſes t@ conſider the 


End of our Creation, agreeably to the Stoicks Doc- 
trine, for Perfius' was educatgd in their Principles. 
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Placet Stoicis quz in terris gignuntur, ad uſum ho- 
minum omma creari: homines autem hominum 
cauſſa eſſe generatos, ut ipſi inter ſe alii aliis pro- 
defſe poſſint: in hoc · naturam debemus ducem ſequi, 
& communes utilitates in medium afferre, mutatione 
officiorum, dando, accipiendo, tum artibus, tum 
opera, tum facultatibus devincire hominum inter ho- 
mines ſocietatem. ic. lib. 1. offic. 

Fits Ord- 
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Ordo quis datus. By the Word ordo here is under- 
ſtood, The eternal Decrees of Fate, whereby all things 


were immutably deſigned to happen as they are, ** Sic 


*« ordinem rerum fati æterna ſeries rotat, cujus hæc 
«© prima lex eſt ſtare decreto. Sen. natural. lib. 2. 
** Sic vivamus, fic loquamur : paratos nos inveniat 


atque impigros fatum. Hic eſt magnus animus qui 


** ſe deo tradidit. At contra ille puſillus ac degener, 


*© qui obluQatur, & de ordine mundi male exiſtimat, 
** & emendare mavult deos quam ſe.” Sen. ep. 107. 
(19) Race. How difficult it is to paſs thro' Life 
with Honour, and to know where and what time is 
moſt proper to begin the Race which we are to run. 
n 74. Umbri (Text). A very ancient People. of 
Hat. a 
L. 75. Marſi (Text). A People of Apulia. Here he 
mentions the Preſents which they ſent their Lawyers, 
and deſires that we may not envy thoſe who receive 
ſuch Gifts, ſuppoſing them the Effect of Extortion. 
L. 76. Mena (Text). A ſmall Sea-fiſh. | 
L. 77. Hircoſa gens centurionum (Text). So called 
from their filthy Smell. The Captains of the Army were 
not ſo nice in their Dreſs in this Age of the World. 
And as to their Love of Learning and learned Men, 
the Generality of them were ever the ſame as they are 
now. It is very natural that Sciences ſhould be ridi- 
culed by thoſe who want them. This Cicero has taken 


notice of andggxpoſes in the fifth Book of his Tuſculan 


Que ſtions. 

(20) Arceſilas. A Philoſopher and Diſciple of Pole- 
mon, a great Maſter of Diſputation, he ſtudied under 
Crantor, who was ſaid to have changed Plato's Philo- 
ſophy. Cicero in his Academick Queſtions, in the laſt 
Paragraph of his firſt Book, ſays thus of him. Ar- 
ipſum quod Socrates reliquiſſet. He is called by 
Lactantius, the Maſter of Ignorance, becauſe he held, 
Nothing was to be known. . 

21 


ceſilas negabat eſſe {quid ſciri poſſet, ne illud quidem 
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(21) Solon of Salamis. One of the ſeven wiſe Men 
of Greece. He lived about the Time of Tarquinius 
Priſcus.' It was he who abrogated the Laws of Draco, 
and made ſuch in their place, as reconeiled the People 
of Athens to the Senators, who before Had: a mortal 
Hatred for one another, When he left the Athenians, 
he bound them by an Oath never to alter bis Laws 
till he returned; which made him order his Aſhes 
after his Death to be ſcattered round the Iſland 
Salamis, 

L. 87. Cachinnos (Text). Plato, in his third Book 
d: Repub, does highly condemn immoderate and violent 
Laughter, The proper and decent Manner of it is 
moſt beautifully recommended by Owid. | 


Eft que perverſo diflorqueat ora eachinno, 
Cum riſit læta eſt, altera flere putes. 
Illa ſonat rancum quiddam, atque inamabil: ridet, 
Ut rudit a ſcabra turpis aſella mola. 
Sint modici rictus, ſint parve utrinque lacunæ, 
Et ſummos dentes ima labella tegant. 
Nec ſua perpetuo contendant ilia riſu, 
Sed laue, neſcio quid, femineumgue ſonent. 
Lib. 3. de arte amandi. 


mn f R 
(22) Phyſician. Here Perfius makes uſe of a very 
good Alluſion, wherein he compares thoſe Perſons, 
vho aſk Advice of Philoſophers, and yet deſpiſe their 
Precepts, to fick People, who conſult their Phyſicians, 
and yet lay aſide their Preſcfiptions, Cicero, in the 
third Book of the Tuſculan Queſtions, frequently runs 
a Parallel between Philoſophy, and Phyſick ; between 
the Diſtempers of the Mind, and thoſe of the Body. 
L. 93. Surrentina (Text), From a Town in Campa 
nia called Surrentum, Wine, and Bathing are ſbeth 
dangerous for People in a Dropſy. | 


F (23) 


i Wer © 5 
(23) Trumpets. Julius Polluxs ſays, the Trays 
was for calling the Friends of the Deceaſed together, 
Gandele were the Torches with which, I ſuppoſe, 
| —_— ghted the Funeral Pites. - | 44 
ulus. The Dead among the Ancients were 
2 'The Happy. © 
I. 118. Excuſfit 
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Tas ARGUMENT: 


The Author” in this Sage lewels at Nero under the 
Name of Alcibiades, for reſuming to undertake the 
Adminifiration of public Affairs, without ſufficient . 
Qualifications for. Jo great an Undertating, being too 
young, and altogether unexperienced in the right Me- 
thods of Government. The Subflance of this Saryr is 
talen from Plato, in the firfl Dialogue of "Socrates. 
with Alcibiades, where that great Author, in a myſt 
excellent Manner, expoſes not only the Folly of the 
Ignorant, in endeavouring to have any Share in the 
Government, but un pretending to any other Profeſſion 

in Life, wherein they have not been ſufficiently in- 
flrufted. Socrates had nothing more at Heart, than 
the right Education of Youth, and eſpecially of ſuch as 
were to have any Part in the publick Affairs of their 
Country, when they came to be Men, This» will ap- 
pear from the following Story - which 1 re- 
cords of him in bis Memoirs. - 
One Day be obſerved Euthydemus, a youne Man, 
flealing of from one of his Lectures, and he gave 
E a. bim. 
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him the following Rebuke. * Whenever ( ſaid Soera- 
1 tes) the Publick all have Occafion for this young 
© Man's Voice, be will ſpeak to this Purpoſe. * Ye 
«« Athenians, I never learned any Thing of any Body; 
« I avoiged the Converſation of learned Men as 
« much as was in my Power ; nay I ſbuned the very 
& Suſpicion & being taught : However, I all ven- 
« ture to give you ſuch Counſel as comes into my 
« Head. Might not another, who defired the Re- 
« publick to grant him a Licence for the Practice of 
« Phyſick, begin bis Oration in the ſame Manner, 
O ye Citizens of Athens, I xever learned the Art 
« of Phyfick of any Body, nor did 1 endeavour, but 
« avoided it as far as, lay in my Porwer ; bowever, 
* I awould have you give me a Licence to profeſs itz 
« for I will endeavour to learn by practiſit upon 
10 ann, 


e „ cone, of re 


. 
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Do you take upon you abe of 
(Suppoſe this to de ſuid by Socrates ). _ 
what — tell me, I beſeech you, Alri- 
biades (1. To be ſe © you have acquired WIL. 
dom, and Experience enough in your” Ainvrizy: © 
You ave excelletely. well! qualified to ſpeak in piib»- 
lick. And therefwre, if any Conimetion ſhould | 
ariſe in tho Btate; yu can filence the Tumult of 
an inraged Multitnde, by yout Authority, by the 
Waving of yout. Hand. And what will be your 
Speech: To this purpoſe, no doubt. I Nenne, 
I think you are n ading again ull the Rules of 
Tujiice. | This i A Sie Rab; Pente : auld 
be much more for pur: Advantage. For you very 
well underſtand to ſettle the Stales (2) of Juſtice, 
when they. are in a flustuating Motion. You can 
diſcern Right (3) om Wrong, though they may 
be perplexed by many Circumſtances. . And you can 
judge extremely: well in. Calcs of Life and Death. 
Let me adviſe yo io forbear theſe great Under-. 
| E. 3; tazkings, 
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takings, for it is not your Beauty (4) will carry you 
through ſuch Difficulties; therefore conceal your Ar- 
rogance from the People 'yll you have gained Ex- 
perience ; return to School and learn, Have you 
as yet propoſed what is the chief Point to purſue (5)? 
A. Ves, to eat and drink, deliciouſly, and to indulge 
myſelf as much as I can in Pleaſure. P. Now et 


me ſpeak. The firſt, old Woman who paſſes. by 


can give me as good an Anſwer. Go now and 
boaſt of your high Blood, and ſay, I am the Son 
of Dinomache ; and puff yourſelf up on account 
of your Beauty, Yet flill I ſpall tell you, that Baucis, 
while ſhe. cries her Herbs about the Streets, is as 
much a Philoſopher. What a ſtrange thing it is, 
that no Man will allow himſelf Leiſure to examine 
his own Weakneſſes (6), no not one; but rather 
expoſes his Folly to all Mankind. For Inſtance, do 
but aſk any one the Queſtion. Do you [kriow qwuhat 
Eſtate Vectidius has? Which Vectidius do you 
mean? Why him, who has more Land at Cures 
than a Kite can fly over. Who, that fad Wretch ? 
Hated by Gods and Men! Who, when he celebrates 
the Compitatia (7), is afraid of loſing the Pitch 


wherewith he ſtopped his Flaſks of Wine. Then 


whines out a Grace over - ſome Onions, which he 
| has not the Heart to peel, to eat with his Pattage, 
and ſome ſour Wine, quite turned to Vinegar; yet 
as bad as they are, his Servants expreſs the greateſt 
Joy to ſee ſuch a Feaſt. You ſhall be cenſured after 
the ſame manner, if yoy proceed in your luxurious 


Methods of Living, and Lewdneſs, which is the 


| Conſequence of them. For, be aſſured, that many 
whom you never knew will animadvert ven; 
2 ices · 
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Vices. We fall foul upon others, and others again 
upon us This is the way of the World; this the 
greateſt part of our Buſineſs, You are already 
wounded in your Reputation, but your Quality helps 
in a great meaſure to gloſs it over; however you 
cannot but be ſenfible of that Weakneſs which you 
have contracted by your Debauches. A.—But ſup- 
poſe you are miſtaken, and that the World gives 
me Applauſe, ſhall 1 not believe them? P. That 
Applauſe will be but of little Uſe to a Man who 
loves Money to a great Degree, and when you, 
to your Scandal, enhance it all to yourſelf, In 
ſhort, I would have you reject that Reputation 
which you do not deſerve. Let the common Peo- 
ple keep their Commendations to. themſelves : Con- 
fine your Thoughts more to the Study of yourſelf: 
And you will ſoon be ſenſible how ſhort your 

Abilities are. | | 
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L. 1. Barbatus magifter (Text). Socrates, Cicero 
in his fourth Book de finibus, ſays that Philoſophers 
were ſtyled barbati by way of Honour and Diltinc- 
tion, We find in the thirteenth Book of Atheneus, 
that in the Time of Alexander the Great, cutting the 
Beard off was contrived as a Puniſhment, and a Mark 
of Diſgrace. Socrates is here ſtyled magifter, either 
decent he was Tutor to Alcibiades, or that aecord- 
ing to Cicero's Character of him in the fifth Book of 
his Tuſculan Que ſtions, it is ſaid in theſe Words. Pri- 
mus ille philoſophiam devocavit e cœlo, & in urbibus col- 
hcavit, & in domus introduxit : © coegit de vita & 
moribus, .rebuſque bonis N malis guærere. 

L. 2. Shitio cicutæ (Text). Hemlock is the Poi- 
ſon, which Plato mentions in his Phædo, to which 
Socrates was condemned. 

(1) Alcibiades, In the fame Dialogue where So- 
crates taxes Alcibiades with being elated on account of 
his Family, his Beauty and his Wealth, he concludes— 
* But of all that I have mentioned, you are rather for 
having Pericles left by your Father, as a Tutor to 
you and your Brother,” | 

Pericles, a famous Governor of Athens, who ma- 
raged the Common-wealth forty Years, a Man of great 
Eloquence and Authority, about 426 Years before 
Chriſt, The Comick Poets called him Olympius, be- 
cauſe his Oratory ſtruck the People with the Force of 

Thunder. 
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Thunder. Read his Life in Plutarch. Va l. max. lib. 
8. 9. | 63 t 
L. 5. Dicenda tacendaque calles (Text). The whole 
Art of publick Oratory conſiſts in the Secret of know- 
ing rightly what Points a Man ought to ſpeak to, and 
. what to conceal or paſs over. 0 

(2) Scales, &c. What follows is Ironical. juſtice 
is here repreſented by a Pair of Scales in Motion, 
which requires ſome Patience and Exactneſs to diſtin- 


guiſh on which Side the Weight lies ; which very well- 


expreſſes what Care is required in the Determination 
of ſuch Cauſes as come before a Judge. It is an ex- 
cellent Image to caution us againſt giving raſh Judg- 
ment. OE 
(3) Right, &c, Virtues are beſt diſtinguiſhed by 
comparing them with their Extreams; but it often- 
times happens, that ſome AQions are accompanied with 
fuch Circumſtances, that it is a difficult Matter to dey 
termine whether to ſay they are right or wrong. o 
L. 12. Nigrum prafigere © (Text). To condemn 3 
Criminal to Death, which requires Juſtice EY 
with Clemency, becauſe it is better the Guilty ſhould 
eſcape, than that the Innocent ſhould ſuffer. 
O, ſtands for Od, ale, prefixed by the Judges of 
Athens to their Sentences of Condemnation, 


Ii qui wolet exarationt 
Diftritum bonus applicare Theta. | 
Sidon, Apol. c. 9. 


Noſti mortiferum Prætoris, Caprice, fignum, 
Eft operæ pretium dicere © novum, Mart. Epig. 


Perſius, as well as Martial, in this follows the Greek 
\. Cuſtom ; for the Roman Judges writ A and C for Ab- 
ſolvo, or Condemns, according as they paſſed Sentence. 

(4) Beauty, Alcibiades was beautiful, ſo was 


Nere. vid. Sueton. Here Per ſius takes occaſion to ay: 
0 A 
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that the outward Appearance of Beauty ſignifies no- 
thing, where the Beauty of the Mind is wanting. This 
Plato has put in a , very good Light, in that Dialogue 
between Socrates and Alcibiades, as follows. 
Soc. If any one ſhould tell Amaſtris, the Widaw 
Queen of Xerxes, that the Son: of Dinomache, a pri- 
vate perſon proclaimed War againft the Son of her, 
who was a great Queen; and that the Son af Dino- 
mache had not above three hundred Acres of Land; 


I ſuppoſe, Alcibiades, if the Queen were to ſpeak to 


you, ſhe would ſay that you depend upon your In- 
duſtry and Wiſdom ; and again, if ſhe ſhould bear 
that you were not above twenty Years old, utterly 
ignorant of all things, would ſhe not be apt to fay— 
What do you rely upon, young Man, for ſuch an Under- 
taking ? And we ſhould make Anſwer for you, That 
you depend upon your Beauty, your Family, your Riches, 
and your uncultivated Capacity. Would ſhe not think 
us all mad, upon comparing her Wealth, her Power, 
and her Wiſdom with ſuch Qualifications? 

L. 15. Caudam jafare (Text). A Metaphor taken 
from Peacocks, who ſpread their Tails to the beſt Ad- 
vantage. Here, therefore, it ſignifies Oſtentation, an 
Appearance of Virtue, to gain the Affections of the 
People, ſuch as Nero had, when he made uſe of this 
Expreſſion—O quam wellem neſcire literas, when he was 
to ſign a dead Warrant. 

L. 16. Anticyre (Text). Two Iflands upon the 


 Theſſalian Coaſt, famous for Hellebore, good to purge 


the Brain. 

(5) Purſue. You are ſo unfit for Government, 
that you do not underſtand the firſt Elements of 
Virtue. ; 3 

L. 18. Curata cuti cula ſo e (Text). It was a Cuſtom 
among the Ancients to anoint their Bodies in the Sun, 
to make them ſleek, and ſtrong, and active; but 
many did it out of Luxury, and ſo it is to be under- 
ſtood here. The Greek Phyſicians called it Haiwors, 
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L. 19. Suffa (Text). A Metaphor alluding to the 
Story of Æſop's Frog. Neſcio quid ſe ſufflavit uxori ſue, 
Plaut. Caſin. 4129, £1} 1-4 e 

L. 22. Oma (Text). Put. for any Herbs. This 
Herb is commended much for Food by Varro, and 
Cato: Pliny tells us it was ſuperſtitioufly ſown with 
Curſes, to make it grow better.  ' © Maq 26: 

(6) Weakneſs. To examine a Man's ſelf : Accord- 
ing to that golden Precept y oeaurir; In decorum ſe- 
creta deſcendere. Sen. Conſenſus populi qui jam deſcen· 
dit in cauſam · Cic. This Metaphor deſcendo is taken 
going down into Pits, to examine what kind of 'Oar 
1s in them. Nen 0 | 

L. 24. Spectatur mantica tergo. (Text) This is v 
well explained by that Fable in Æſop where he makes 
every Man carry two Wallets, one hanging before, 
wherein he ſees the Fauls of other Men, and the other 
behind, in which he carries his own. Ayari, ava- 
ros; gloriz cupidos, glorioſi reprehendunt. Eft enim 
** proprium ſtultitiz aliorum vitia cernere, obliviſci 
* fuorum.“ Cic, Tuſc. Which Perſius illuſtrates in the 
Example of Vectidius. WU 

(7) Compitalia., The Compita, according to an old 
Scholiaft upon Perſius, were Towers erected where 
two ſtreets croſſed each other, with Paſſages through 
them, facing each Street; hence they are ſaid to be 
pertuſa. The Compitalia were Feaſts inſtituted, ſome 
fay by Tarquinius Priſcus, in the Month of January, 
and celebrated by Servants alone, when their Plowing 
was Over, | | | 

Seriola. A little earthen Pot or Jar. 

L. 31. Farrata olla (Text). Pottage. 

L. 32. Pannyſa fex, &c (Text). This Line expreſ- 
ſes ſour mothered Wine extremely well. 

L. 48. Si puteal (Text). Becauſe this Line is very 
obſcure, I ſhall firſt ſet down ſome Paſſages in Au- 
thors, where the Words puteal, and flagell are to be 
found; and then endeayour to make out its Senſe with 
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Qui puteal j anumgue timet celebreſque 1 . 
—— | vid. 

Erat autem ara quedam coronata, & ſuperpoſita pu- 

teo, ubi quondam defoſſa novacula, & cos Attii Navii 

auguris, inde nomen ſibi fecit putealis. Cic. de divin. 


; forum putealgue Libonis, 
Mandabo ficcis.- 


Hor. lib 1. ep. 19. lib. 2. fer. fat. 6. 

Roſcius orabat ſibi adeſſes ad puteal cras, atque ho- 
nori poſterorum ut wibex fieres. Plaut. 
Vibex fieres, a Blot to your Family. 

Dionyſ. in the third Book of his Antiquities calls it 
eig. 

Fw Putean. de jurej urando, ſays, that the Judges 
and Litigants both uſed to ſwear at this Altar, and that 
Uſurers met at this Court, where the Puteal was, to 
put out their Money. | 

Chimentellius in his Marmot Piſanum, c. 17. after 
having treated a long while upon this Word Puteal, 
concludes thus. Sed de his puteis libaſſe ſufficiat : pro- 
fundiorem hauftum aliis relinquimus. 

Arca flagellat opes. Martial. 

| Flagellare anonam. Plin. to inhance Corn. 
From all which compared together, we may conclude, 
Perfius means, If a Perſon be an extorting Uſurer, he 
can newer gain the Afections of the People, Puteal may 
be taken metaphorically for a Cheſt, and flagello in the 
Senſe of cording it. 
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Tas ARGUMENT. 


This inimitable Satyr confifts of two Parts. In the 
firft, Perſius mates a moſt grateful Acknowledg- 
ment of the great Obligations he lies under to bis 
Maſter Cornutus, for bis Education. In the ſecond, 
be treats of true | Liberty , — to the Stoicks 
enen 


Ir has ever been the Cuſtom of Pets, in all 
great Undertakings, to wiſh for a hundred Mouths 
and Tongues, whether they write a Tragedy (1) or 
an Epick Poem. 

C. For what End, Perfius, do you wiſh the ſame ? 
Or what prodigious Kind of Expreſſions do you in- 
tend to make uſe of, that you pray for an hundred 
Throats to breathe them out? Let ranting Poets, 
who delight in Bombaſt, go to the Clouds of Heli- 
con, and coin themſelves new Words, when they 

G 2 have 
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have a mind to write either a Tragedy of Procne (2), 
or Thyeſtes (3), to be often acted by the inſulſe 
that laborious, noiſy, and turgid Nonſenſe, which 
is ingendered in murmuring, before it is diſ- 
charged aloud. I our Language is ſoft and aſy, 
and of true Connection. You are well ſkilled in 
ſhaming People out of their Vices, by your genteel 
Manner of Raillery. Stick to this, and leave Tra- 
gedy (4) to others, ſo that you make the common 
Follies of Mankind the Topicks of your Satyr. 

P. I do aſſure you it is far from my Thoughts 
to dignify Trifles by Tofty Language. Trather chuſe 
to impart the Secrets of my Mind to you, as a 
Friend. And, it is at the Inſtance of my Muſe I 
open my Boſom (5), that you may ſee, my dear 
Friend Cornutus (6), how great a Share of my Soul 
is yours; and what a Delight it gives me to ſhew- 
it. Knock at my Breaſt, and iy me. Lon very 
well know what Sincerity is, nor are you tobe de- 
ceived by painted Expreſſions. Hence it is, that 1 
With for a hundred Voices, to enable me the better 
to explain that Love and Friendſhip for you, which 
is ſo deeply imprinted in my Soul, and which other- 
wiſe I ſhould not be able to expreſs, ——W hen J ar- 
rived to ſeventeen Years of Age, and was allowed by 
my flattering Attendants to ramble through the vitious 
Parts of the Town, as I pleaſed ; and was in doubt, 
what Courſe of Life to purſue, I then put myſelf 
under your Tuition, You, received me inte your 
Friendſhip, and formed my mind according, to the 
wiſe Precepts of Sotrates (5), which you did with ſo 

| much 
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much Art, that my Inſtruction coft me very little 
Pains. My Mind was reformed by Reaſon, and 
grew earneſt to be improved, till at length it was 
cultivated by yoftr ſkilfut'Hand, and brought to its 
full Perfection. I remember it was with Pleaſure 1 
paſſed whole Days in your Converſation, till we re- 


freſhed ourſelves at Night with a frugal Repaſt. We 
divided our Time happily between our Study and our 


Reſt; and nothing but the Ren of a modeſt 5 


Entertainment came between. 

Surely you cannot doubt, but that both our Birth- 
days have been bleſt with the ſame friendly Planet, 
whether we were born under Libra, or Gemini (8), 
or that the Influence of Fupiter did foften the ma- 
lignant Aſpect of Saturn. But moſt certain it is, 
that ſome Canftellation or other- bas united: our 
Souls. 

Mens bub and Purfuits are as various 
as their Complexions and Conftitutions, Every part 
cular Man takes his own Courſe. One moved by 
Avarice, trafficks with the Indies 'fot ' Spices » Ano- 
ther ſleeps away his Life: Fbis follows his Exer. 
ciſes: That Man his Gaming: Another ruins his 
Conſtitution with infamous Homer: but when the 
Gout, whfch is the Conſequence” of this Intempe+ 
rance, ſtops the Circulation in his Joints, that he 
looks hike a withered old Beech, then be laments 


that he paſſed his youth in the dark Practices of 


Vice, and grieves too late ſor n is n to 
be recalled. 

But it is not fo with you, whoſe chief Delight is 
in noturnal Lucubrations; for you are an InſtruQor 
S43 of 
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of Youth, and refine their Underſtandings with the 


Philoſophy of e (9). And thus you exhort 


them to ſtudy. 
Learn hence, both young and did, (ome; certain 


Principles to fix upon. Lay up ſome Comforts againſt 


the Miferies of old Age.—We avill do it To-morrow, 
To-morrow you will make the fame Excuſe: 
But is one Day ſo great a Matter ? Ves ſurely ; for 
you called Yeſterday To-morrow, and yet nothing 
was done then, To-morrow, and To-morrow will 
be ſtill the Excuſe, till your Life can have no more 
to alk ; thus will you be like the hindmoſt Wheel of 
A Chariot, ſtill following, but never overtaking. 

Study Philoſophy, and this will bring you to that 
Liberiy (10) which conſiſts in the Freedom of the 
Mind, not in the Diſtindtion of a Badge, which de- 
termines you to this or Yother Tribe. Alaſs, how 
barren ye are of the Truth, who imagine, that 
one Turn of the Frætor can make you free ! This 
will do as well for. the meaneft Scoundrel.——Por in- 
tance, that ordinary Groom Dama, one of the 
moſt lying, pitiful Sharpers in Rome, in the very in- 
ſtant he is whirled round, he is made no leſs than 
Marcus Dama, -and entitled to the following Com- 
pliments from the World, ** For ſhame, will you 


*<. refuſe to take Marcus Security for your Money? 


« Or will you be afraid to ſtand your Trial before a 
9 Judge ſo incorrupt as he is? Marcus has ſaid it; 
« jt it enough; Marcus, fign your name to this,” 
Now let me make the following Speech for Marcus. 
« This is true Liberty — This I have got by'4 the 


« Pretor's Cap. wa 
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Is any other Perſon free, but he who lives 
as he pleaſes? | | 
I live as I pleaſe; 
* Therefore I am freer than Brutus.” 

——But hold, ſays the true diſciplin'd'Stoick, you 
reaſon falſely, I allow your Major, but I deny 
your Minor. a 

Well, but ſince I am become my own Maſter, 
by virtue of the Prætors Rod, why may I not do 
what I pleaſe, provided I do not act againſt the 
Laws ? , 

Liſten then with Attention, and be not offended 
at what 1 ſhall ſay, nor jibe me for my Inſtruction, 
till ſuch time as I remove the Prejudices, which you 
have receive from the Chat of old Women. I tell 
you again, that it is not the Pr#tor's (11) Province to 
teach the true Freedom, of the Mind, and to inſtru 
us in the refined Methods of acting an honourable 
Part in Life. You may as well think, that a tall 
ignorant Clown is fitted for a Muſician. Even Rea- 
ſon itſelf oppoſes you, it whiſpers you in the Ear, 
That no Perſon ought to attempt any thing which 
is to be worſe for his undertaking it, The Laws 
of Man and Nature forbid Ignorance to meddle 
with what is beyond its Power. You preſume to 
make a Compound of Hellebore, when you know 
not how many Grains you ſhould put in, The 
very Nature of Medicine denies you ſhould. 

If a Country Bumkin, entirely ignorant of Aſtro- 
nomy, ſhould undertake to fail, would not M. AI- 
certa (12) exclaim, that Modeſty was fled from off 
the World. a 

Has 
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Has Philoſopby inſtructed you as yet 10 live up- 
rightly ? And can you diſcern Truth from the Ap- 
pearance of it? Or do you underſtand what to pur- 


ſue, and what to avoid? Have you ſet. any Maths cha 
to diſtinguiſh Virtue from Vice. ( 
Are you moderate in your bien not Bri 

profuſe in your way of living, and agreeable to your pee 
Friends? Do you know when to ſpare and when to dre 
? And can you give a Check to your Avarice lea 

in ſpight of all Temptations which are laid in your you 
way; when you can fincerely affirm, that you are 2 
a 


Maſter of yourſelf in all theſe Reſpects, then ſay that 
you are truly free and wiſe, by the propitious con 
ſent of Jupiter and the Pyætor. : 

But you, who were lately one of the common 
Strain, if you till retain your former ill Habits, un- 
der the hypocritical Appearance of Virtue, I retra& 
what TI granted you juſt now, for you are ſtill a 


Slave -to your Vices. Philofophy allows no Indul- ny 
gence, even to the leaſt Faults. Do but wag your wi 
Finger (13), undertake any Thing of the leaſt Mo- Pe 
ment, where it is againſt Reaſon, and you tranſ- 
greſs. D. And what is of ſo lutle Confequence as the fo 
wagging of a Finger? P. Be that as it will, all the Go 
Sacrifice you can offer will never bring it to paſs 
that one Drachm of Virtue can be found in Fools. Je 
To mix Reaſon and Folly is againſt their Nature, gh 
nor can you ever bring it about if you be in every yo 
other Reſpect as clumſy as a Ditcher, that you ſhall 1 
dance (14) with the leaſt Degree of WI Y 
Air. Y | 10 
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Fou ſay, yow art fue. How can that be, when 
you are ſubje& to ſo many Paſfions-? Do you ac- 
knowledge no Maſter, but from whom you are dif- 
charged by the Flor. 

Go, Boy, fgys your Mafter, and carry the rubbing 
Bruſh to the Bath of Criſpinus. If he ſhould grow 
peeviſh. and fey, Do you toiter, you lazy Scoun- 
dreb? Ffuppoſe this ſevere Bondage does not in the 
leaſt move you, nor can any Thing external reach 
you. But if you have your Maſters within your 
corrupt Mind (15), tow: are you freer than this” 
Slave; who is frighted to his Bufineſs by his Maſter's 
Frown and Eaſh. ; 

In the Morning you lie diffolved in Sloth, Riſe up, 
fays Awarice ; ariſe, I ſay. You refufe her: but ſtill 
ſhe repents ariſe. I cannot, Again ſhe preſſes — 
What ſhall I do? Do you aſk. Go bring ſome of 
the Saperde Fiflr from Pontus, Caftoreum, Flax, Ebo- 
ny, Frankincenſe and Coan Wines. Get beforehand 
with the reſt, by ualoading the thirſty Camel of his 
Pepper. Traffick and perjure yourſelf ; but Jupiter, 
alas, will bear me] Tow great Fool, you muſt be as 
poor as a Church Mouſe, if you have any Regard fur 
God or Religion. 

Now you prepare and order your Sailors to their 
Sea-jerkins and Wine-hampers, you haſten to your 
Ship with all the Speed you can; nothing. to ftop 
your Paſſage through the Ægean Sea, only that 
Luxury calls you afide, to whiſper you thus: 
You, Madman, whither do you run ſo raſbly? What 
do you mean ? You are ſo over-run with the Heat of 

= your 
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your Frenzy, that it woulil take more than 4 Pitcher 
of the Juice of Hemlock (16) to quench it. Will you 
expoſe yourſelf to the Dangers of the Sea ? Crow you 
bear the Hardſhip of fitting Iaſbed to. a Plank 9while 
you eat your Meat? Can you take up with the moſt or- 
dinary dead Wine, which is corrupted with the Pitch 
that ſtopped the Veſſel? What do you mean by this ? 
Is it to raiſe yyur Money from five to ſeven- per cent, 


Indulge yourſelf a God's Name. Let us taſte the 


Sweets of Life To me you owe all Pleaſure and Hap- 
pineſs, Conſider too that Life will have an End. 


Live then with this Conſideration, that Death is cloſe 


upon you, and that Time haſtens its Approach; and 
that is the Reaſon I give you this Advice. 

Well, now, what will you do? You ſeem to be at 
a loſs which of the two to follow. You muſt alter- 
nately obey both theſe Maſters, and each Time bei in 
the wrong Nor can you ſay for once reſiſting their 


Commands, you have now broke looſe (17); for the 


Dog that breaks his Chain, although he flies away, yet 
ſtill drags along a part of it after him. 


Says Chareſtratus in the Comœdy, biting hi: Nails, 
Daus (18), believe me I ſhall ſoon put an End to my 
paſt Afflictions, for ſhall I be a Diſgrace to my ſo- 
ber Relations ? Shall I thus ſpend my Eſtate to the 
Loſs of my Reputation, in drunken Serenades at 
Night, before the Door of an Harlot ? Very well, 
Sir ; proceed in your wiſe Reſolutions, and offer a 
Lamb to the Gods who have recovered you. But 
do you think, Davus, that ſhe will weep, if I forſake 
her? This is all trifling, Sir, This will bring you 


under 
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under the Diſcipline of her red Slipper, nor will you 
ſo much as dare to tremble or gnaw the Net in which 
you are entangled. Now you. ſeem. td be violently 
bent up8#n leaving her; but if. ſhe ſhould uſe only 
one ſoothing Invitation, immediately you would ſay, 
What ſhall I do? What, ſhall I not now return, 
not even when am invited back, and when ſhe her- 
ſelf makes it her Requeſt ? If you do entirely with- 
draw, now, even at this Inſtant ; here, here, I fay, 
is the very Man we want ; the Man of true Free- 
dom; not he whom the trifling Lictor ma kes free by 
a ſtroak of his Wand. | 


. Ts that Man free who is violently led by his Am- 
bition? Make uſe of all your Vigilance and pro- 
fuſely ſcatter your Largeſſes among the People, that 
old Fellows chatting upon a ſunny Bank, may re- 
member your Generofity upon the Feſtivals of Flora. 
What can be finer than this? But when the Birth-day 
of Herod (19) comes, and your Lamps crowned with 
Violets, are diſpoſed in your clouded Windows, and* 
your Thunie, which fills your Diſh, is ſwimming. in 
its ſauce, and your white Jug is ſull of Wine ! Then 
in Imitation of the circumciſed Jews, you filently 
move your Lips, and you dread the Sabbaths of the 
circumciſed. Add to this, the ſeveral other Plagues 
of your Superſtition, your Notions of Hobgoblins, 
the Dangers portended you from a burſted Egg ; 
then the fat Prieſts of Cybele, and the blinded Prieſt- 
eſs of Is threaten you with thoſe Gods, who may 
affect your Body with a Dropſy, unleſs you bite a 
Head of Garlick thrice in a Morning. 


Do 
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| Do but preach this Doctrine concerning true Li- 
berty, among the brawny Centurions, immediately 


ſwuggering Vulfenius'ſets up a Horſe- laugh, and tells 
you that a Hundred 'Greek dame are 'not in 


Ty A  bundred Farthi 
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(1) Tragedy, &c. The People of Parthia, a con- 
try of Afia Minor, bounded at the Weſt by Media, at 
the North by Hyrcania, at the Eaft by Appiania, at 
the South by the Deſerts of Carmania. - They were 
the moſt obſtinate Enemies the Romani had, having cir- 
eumvented Craſſus, they cut him off, with all bis Army. 
They were likewiſe remarkable for ſhooting well with 
their Arrows, at the time when they were flying from 
their Enemies. Hence we may underſtand ducentis ab 
nguine, pulling out the Arrows with which they w 
wounded behind. | r 

(2) Procne. Daughter of Pandion, King of Mens, 
Wife of Tereus, who under the pretence of viſiting 
her Siſter Philomela to bring her home, raviſhed her by 
the Way, cut out her Tongue, and — her. 
dhe wrought her whole Misfortune in a Piece of Em- 
broidery, which ſhe ſent to her Siſter; who in Re- 
ienge dreſt up her Son Jtys, for her Huſband Tereus. 
After he had ſupped upon him, ſhe brought in his 
Head ; which when Tereus beheld, he drew his Sword 
to kill her. As ſhe fled, ſhe was changed into a Swal- 
low ; he into a green Plover ; and the Siſter Philomela, 
who, on the Orgies of Bacchus, was forced out of 
Priſon by Procne, and her Companions, being there 
preſent, was changed into a Nightingale; and the Boy 
hs into a Pheaſant. Ovid, Metamorph. 6. 
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(3) Thyeftes. The Son of Pelops and Hippodamis, 
who bearing a great Hatred to his Brother Atreus, de- 
filed his Bed. 4treus in Revenge had his ſon dreſſed up 


for Dinner, at which horrid Sight the Sun was ſaid tore 
to turn back in its Courſe. Friend 
" Glyco. An inſipid Writer of Tragædies, and a Fa- © mic 
vourite of Nero. « eſt 
L. 13. Stloppo (Text). A fictitious Word to expreſs « vel 
the Noiſe of a Man's Chops by a Trick of the Finger, down 
L. 14. Verba toge (Text). Plain Words. The Toga WM inpofl 
was the Habit worn in Peace; the Paludamentum in Wl tractec 
W.: : 2k | | 223 « fine 
L. 15. Pallentes mores (Text). Wickedneſs ; becauſe (6) 
a guilty Conſcience appears in the Paleneſs of the / p 
Countenance. 1 199 | was b 
1 Ti A 50 a 4, fault 1 
, ic murus abeneus e ſto L 
Nil conſcire fibi, nulla palleſcere culpa. Hor. * 
TE MICs 255 the ſe: 
I. 16. Defigere (Text), A Metaphor taken from WI bordet 
Criticks, who mark what they find amiſs. ters c 
(4) Tragedy. Leave thoſe execrable Subjects of pointe 
Tragedy to the Greek Poets, who write at | don, 
Mycent, a Town of Pelopanneſus, built by Perſeus, the $a 
the Son of Danae; famous for Atrus, Brother of Thy- this it 
eftes. Vide Senec. Trag. Thyeſt. | and th 
L. 21. Bullatæ nuge (Text). Great Trifles, L. : 
(5) Among. the Ancients they had the higheſt and Heart 
moit generous Notions of Friendfhip; infomuch, that their ] 
tucy ſuppoſed two Friends to have but one Soul, di- At 
vi ed in two Bodies. Hence Ovid, ſpeaking of H- Men } 
lades, and Oreſſes, ſays,” | „ IN L. : 
Qui duo corporibus, mentibus unus erant, 22 
And Horace ſpeaking of Virgil, = 5 
Et ſerves anime dimidium mee. therei 
0 | Virilt, 


How 


low 
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How high likewiſe does Cicero carry it, in his firſt 
Book of Laws, in theſe V/ords.. ** Ubi illa ſancta 
« amicitia, fi non ipſe amicus per fe amatur toto pec- 
tore, ut dicitur.” And again in his Treatiſe of 
Friendſhip. - ** Ego vos hortart tantum poſſum, ut a- 
* micitiam omnibus rebus humanis anteponatis. Nihil 
« eft enim tam naturz aptum, tam conveniens ad res 
vel ſecundas, vel adverſas.” After this be lays: 
down the true Foundation of it, without which it is 
impoſſible for an honourable Friendſhip to be con- 
tracted, ** Virtus amicitiam et gignit & continet; nec 
* fine virtute amicitia eſſe ullo pacto poteſt,” “. 

(6) Cornutus. A famous Profeſſor of the - Stoick Phi- 
Iſply, Perfius's Maſter, mentioned by Euſebius. He 
was baniſhed from Rome by Nero, becauſe he found 
fault with his Writings. - 1 a 
I. 30. Purpura (Text). By this is meant that Gar- 
ment proper to the young Nobility, which they wore to 
the ſeventeenth Year of their Age. It was a Gown 
bordered around with Purple, whence the Greek Wri- 
ters call it T«&rTgPvew, This Garment was firſt ap- 
pointed by Tarquinius Priſcus, as an Honour to his 
Son, who at the Age of fourteen, in the War with 
the Sabins, flew an Enemy with his own Hands. After 
this it became common to Prie/ls, Senators, Magiſtrates, 
and the Sons of the Nobility. | 

L. 31- Bulla, (Text). A Medal made in the form of a 
Heart, which the young Roman ' Nobility wore about 
their Necks. 

At the ſeventeenth Year of their Age the young 
Men hung them up as an Offering to the Lares 

L. 33. Umbo (Text). By ſome is underſtood” to be 
a white Shield, void of any Figures in it, to remind 
the young Menu to whem they were given, of perform- 
ing ſome glorious AQions, worthy of being inſerted 
therein. Others imagine it to be a part of the Taga 
Virilit, wrought up in the form of a Sbield. 
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(7) Socrates. In the Stoick Philoſophy. For Jocra- 
tes taught - Antiftbenes, he taught Diogenes, he again 
Crates the Theban, who inſtructed Zens, the firft Foun- 
der of that Sect. 

L. 40. Sub pollice wultum (Text). A Metaphor taken 
from Artiſts who made Statues in Wax. | 

(8) Gemini. Thoſe who were born under the Sign 
Gemini were likewiſe thought happy. See Manihus's 
ſecond Book treating of Gemini. | 

Magnus erit geminis amor & concordia duplex. 

To give ſome little Notion of the Ancients concern- 
ing Horoſcopes, The Aſcendant was underſtood by 
them, to be that Part of the Heaven which ariſes in 
the Eaſt the Moment of the Child's Birth. This, con- 
taining 30 Degrees, was called the fir ſt Houſe, in' this 
Point the Alrologers obſerved the Poſition of the ce- 
| leſtial ConfteHations, the Planets, and the fixed Stars, 
placing the Planets and the Signs of the Zodiac in a 
Figure, which they divided into 12 Houſes, repreſent- 
ing the whole Circumference of Heaven. The firſt 
was ungulus Orientis (by ſome called the Horoſcope) 
ſhewing the Form and Complexion of the Child then 
born; and likewiſe the reſt had their ſeveral Significa- 
tions, too tedious to be inſerted here, becauſe of no 
uſe in the lealt. The Heathen Aftrologers, in caſting 
Nativities, held that every Man's Genius was the Com- 
panion of his Horoſcape, and that the Horoſcope was 
tempered by it, hence proceeded that Union of Minds 
and Friendſhip, which was obſerved among ſome. This 
appears from Flutarch in his Life of Anthony, concerns 
ing the Genii of Antbony and C. Ofavius. Thoſe who 
have the Curioſity of being farther informed in theſe 
aſtrological Traditions, let them conſult Ptolomy, Al- 
eabitius, Albo Hali, Guido Bonat, &c. 

(9) Cleantbes. With Stoick Philoſophy. Cleantbes 
was à Stoick Philoſopher, firſt the Diſciple of Crates, 
Succeſſor of Zeno Citienſis. When he went to Athens, 
he became Diſciple to Zend, and was fo —— Ac 

orious 
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borious, that he got the Name of another —_— 
Being exceedingly poor, he drew Water by Night, 
to — bimfolf by Da by Day at his Studies, 22 
got the Name of 2 Having not Money to 

buy Paper, be writ down his Inſtructions on the Bones 
of Beaſts. 

(10) Liberty, &c. Immediately, when any Perſon 
was made free at Rome, he was enrolled in one of. 
their Tribes, and allowed the common NE of a 
true Citizen, 

L. 74. Teſſerulas (Text). The Teſſera was a Hud 
of Ticket, made of ſquare Brafs, which intitled the- 
Owner to ſhare of the Corn diftributed among the 
common People, through the Bounty of the Prince. 

L. 81. Afigna Marce abe Hlas (Text). Witneſs the 
Will or Bond before another, as a Pnvilegs of 
Honor. 

L. 92. Maſurius Sabinius (Text). A moſt learned: 
Lawyer in the Reign of Tiberius. 

(r1) Pretor, &c. Here he infinuates that it is not 
in the Prztor's Power to give that noble and gene- 
rous Freedom of the Mind, which is gained by the 
Study of Philoſophy. ** Philoſophiz: ſervias: oportet, 
** ut tibi contingat vera libertas. Non differtur in- 
6 „ diem, qui ſe illi ſubjecit et traditit. Statim circum-- 

* agitur: Hoc enim ipſum philoſophie ſervire liber 
0 9 eſt. Sen. ep. 8. | 

4. Atque uſum rapidæ permittere vitæ (Text). It 
is a = Part of Philoſophy to conſider ourſelves car+ 
ried down the great Stream of Time, that we ſtop not 
one Moment in our Courſe, but haſten on to the vaſt- 
and boundleſs Ocean of Eternity. This is moſt beau · 
tifully deſcribed by Juvenal, in his ninth Satyr. 


— Feſtinat decurrere velox 
Decals, 4 —— , miſeræque bre viſſima vite 
 Portio, dum bib mus, dum ſerta, unguenta, puellas 
Poſcimus, obrepit, non intellefa ſeneQuse 1 
H 
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(12) Melicerta, Son of Ino and Athamas, King of 
Thebes, He killed Learchus, Son of Ino, by a former 
Huſband, becauſe ſhe proved a cruel Stepmother to his 
Children. I his made her fly with her Son Melicerta, 
and throw herſelf with him from a Rock into the Sea. 
Hence, through Compaſſion, the Gods changed her in- 
to a Sea-Goddeſs, called Leucothea or Matuta, and he 
was changed into a Sea God, called Palemon, by the 
Latins, Portunus. e d | 

L. 112. Nec gluto Sorbere, Ic. (Text). Here he 
means a - voracious Thirſt of Gain. 8 1 

E. 117. Allutam vapido, fc. (Text). Wine gone 


to decay was called vinum wapidum,. hence it was me- 


taphorically tranſlated. to a vicious Man. Vitium 
* muſto quibuſdam in locis, iterum ſponte fervere, qua 
* calamitate deperit ſapor, vappæque nomen probroſum 
etiam, hominum cum degeneravit animus.“ Pin. lib, 
nun RIvY S e 

L. 118. Funemque reduco (Text). A proverbial ſay- 
ing, taken from an Exerciſe practiſed by young Boys 
among the Ancients, which was contrived to ſtrengthen 
their Arms. They had a Rope through a Hole in a 
Poſt, about four or five Feet from the Ground, with a 
Loop at each End for young Lads to hold by, this they 
pulled backwards and forwards, till ſuch Time as one 
of them was drawn to the Poſt ; and ſo the Play ended 
for another to ſucceed. | 236 «158091 

(13) Finger. The Stoicks will not allow of the leaſt 
F ault. ö N b i 
(14) Dance, It is impoſſible for a clumſey Country 
Labourer to dance three Turns with the ſame engaging 
Air of Bathyllus. 7 

Bathyllus was a famous Pantomime, a Favourite with 
Mecenas. 

L. 125, Vindida (Text). The Prætor's Rod, with 
which he ftruck the manumitted Slave. It was fo 
called in Memory of Vindicius, who diſcovered the Sons 
of Brutus conſpiring the Reſtoration of Targuin. * 
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he takes Occaſion to illuſtrate in a moſt beautiful Man- 
ner, the different Slaveries of the Soul and Body. 

(15) Mind. But if you be a Slave to your Paſſions, 
you are in as wretched a Condition as if you were a 
Slave to the ſevereſt Maſter. Liber eft qui ſervitutem 
efſugit ſui Hæc eft aſſidua ſervitus, et ineluctalibis ac 
per diem et nadtem equaliter. premens, fine inter vallo, 
fine commeatu. Sen. Nat. Queſt. lib. 3. 

L. 138. Baro or Varo (Text). A Name given by 
the ancient Gauls to ordinary Fellows who followed the 
Camp, as Drudges to common Soldiers. | 

(16.) Hemlock is an Herb of a cooling Nature, 
The Prieſteſſes of Ceres uſed to be anointed with it to 
ma ke them chaſte. | | 38 

L. 164. Duplici in Diverſum ſcienderis hamo (Text). 
A Metaphor taken from fiſhing. Avarice baits her 
Hook with Money, Luxury with Delicacy and Plea- 
ſure ; you know not which to follow. 

(17) Broke looſe. Here he alludes to Dogs who 
break looſe, yet drag a great Part of their Chain along © 
with them. | 
(18) Dawus. This Dialogue between Dawus the 
Servant and his Maſter Chereftratus, which Perſtus takes 
from the Eunuch of Menander. 

L. 165. Dum Chryfidis udas, c. (Text) It was a 
Cuſtom for Lovers when ſhut out by their Miſtreſſes to 
anoint the Door-poſts with Oil. | 

L. 177. Cicer ingere (Text). Thoſe who were Can- 
didates for any Poſts of Honour among the Romans, 
made the common People Preſents of Peas and Beans 
for their Votes. | 

(19) Herod. Here Perfius fhews how miſerable 
thoſe People were, who laboured under the Dominion 
of Superſtition ; and here he takes occaſion to laſh at 
the Jewiſh, Afiatic and Egyptian Rites, which were 
introduced by the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries to 


ome. 
The Herod here mentioned is Herod the Great, whoſe 
Birth-day was obſerved with great Solemnity by a Se& 
| ; of 


AL SE 


of the Jews, mentioned by rr ey call 
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Herodians. 

L. 185. Tunc nigri lammes, r. (Text) | Plitarch 
ſpeaking of Superſtition and the Terrors it produces in 
che Imagination, agrees very nearly with Perſius. 0 - 

E. 186. Cum ira lufca ſacerdos (Teit). This is 
taken from 2 Notion they had of Ceres, that if ſhe 
were offended at her Prieftefs, 1 immediately Aruck 
her blind with a Siſrum. oy 


Vidi ego ans numen violu farentem 
Mis, Ihaces ante ſedere foros, 
Alter ob buic fimilem privatus lumine eulpan, | . 
Clamabat media fe mer uiſſe Via, : L 
| Ovid. lb. Pont, 


SATYR 


Tas ARGUMENT, 


This Satyr is written to his Friend Baſſus, in a familiar 
epi ftolary Stile. It is in Commendation of Retirement 
and Content; againſt Ambition, Avarice, and Pro- 

| digahty ; and at the ſame Time ſhews the true Uſe 
of Riches, condemning thoſe who are too par ſimoni- 
ous, or ſordid, rather to enrich their Heirs, 


To Cæsrus Bassvs, a Lyric Poet. 


H AS the Winter, my Friend Baſſus (1), re- 
moved you from the Town to your comfortable Sa- 
bine (2) retreat? Do you ſtill command the Roman 
Lyre, and do the Strings return their uſual ſprightly 
ſound ? Wonderful Artiſt ! who have improved their 
Strains to ſuch a degree, as to expreſs the firſt Ori- 
gin of the World, in Sounds becoming the Subject. 
Now again you condeſcend to ſing the Joys and Re- 
creations of Youth ; or in a graver Stile deſcribe the 
Atchievements of venerable Age. As for me, I have 
retired to the temperate Ligurian (3) Coaſt, within 
proſpect of the rolling Sea, where a promontory of $ 
Rocks forms a moſt delightful Harbour. | 
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Tis worth your while, ye Romans, to behold 
The Port of Luna, ſaid a Bard of old, 

Who from a Peacock dream'd himſelf to be. 
By Tranſmigration, in the fifth Degree. 


Here I live regardleſs of the common People, re- 
mote from Ambition, without any dread of Rot or 
Murrain among my Herds ; nor does it give me the 
leaſt Uneaſineſs that my Neighbour has a larger Crop 
than mine; and though all the baſe-born Upſtarts 
around me ſhould wallow in Riches, would I repine 
ſo far as to make me look old (4), or fink into the 
extreme of Parſimony to vie with them, Let others 
differ from me in this, it is natural, The fame Con- 
ſtellation produces even Twins of a different Genius 
and Diſpoſition. The one on his Birth-day (when 
he ought to be generous) ſcarce allows ſeaſoning 
enough to his Pottage ; the other, quite oppoſite in 
Temper, ſquanders away all his Eſtate. But as for 
me, I will enjoy the Bleſſings which I have from 
Heaven; nor will F be ſo prodigal as to feed my 


Freed-men with Turbets, nor fo delicate as to diſ- 


tinguiſh between the Flavour of one Thruſh and 
another. Enjoy, a God's Name, your preſent Fruits, 
grind your Corn, and ſpare not. You cannot fear 
to want. You no ſooner harrow your Land, but 
behold the green Hopes of another Harveſt ! 


But you who are covetous will make this Pre- 
tence: My poor Friend is ſhipwrecked on the Bru- 
tian Rocks; all his Effects and his Prayers are ſunk 
in the Ionian Sea; he lies a melancholy Spectacle on 


dhe Shore, and his ſhipwrecked (5) Gods beſide him; 
and 
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and now the ſhattered Planks of his Veſſel are float- 
ing to meet the Sea-mews. Then give him Part of 
your Eſtate, and do not let him beg about the 
Streets; but you will think perhaps, your Heir will 
ſo much reſent the Diminution of your Fortune, that 
he will neglect defraying the proper Charges of your 
Funeral, and ſay, What, will you embezzle that In- 
come while you live, which ought to be mine at your 
Death? But Beſfius aſſures you, that all theſe ex- 
penſive Offerings to the dead were introduced by the 
Greek Philoſophers, We never knew any of this 
Luxury before the effeminate Grecians brought it 
over with their Dates and Pepper, and now the In- 
fection has ſpread itſelf ſo far, that even our com- 
mon Labourers cannot fit down to their Sallads with- 
out ſome of the beſt and moſt fragrant Oils. But ſe- 
riouſly, do you carry ſuch Fears as theſe beyond the 
Grave ? Now let me whiſper my Heir, whoever he 
ſhall be. Do you hear the News, my Friend? 
Ceſar has ſent an Expreſs with an Account of his 
Victory over the Germans, A thankſgiving Day is 
appointed. T he cold Aſhes are ſwept from the Al- 
tars to make room for new Sacrifices. C ſonia the 
Empreſs, has ordered the Trophies and the Spoils of 
. Kings and Captives to be hung up; the Chariots and 
the luſty Germans to be expoſed to publick View ; 
therefore I ſhall, as a Compliment to his ViRories, 
exhibit a ſhew of a hundred Gladiators. Gainſay 
it if you dare; you ſhall dearly ſuffer for it if I 
ſhall diſcover the leaſt diſlike in you. I reſolve up- 
on a publick Largeſs to the common People. Do 
you pretend to forbid it. Come, ſpeak aloud ; you 

haye 
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have not ſo great an Eſtate to be thus laviſh of it. 
Well, I can tell you it is in my own Power, and if 
1 have not one of my Aunts hving, nor any one re- 
mote Relation, I will go to Boville (6) or Mount 
Virbius, and make choice of Manius for my Heir. 
That Son of the Earth ! Why not? Only enquire 
of me, who was my Anceftor at the Diſtance of four 
Generations, and I ſhall not readily anſwer it. 
Do but proceed one or two farther back, and 1 ſhall 
tell you that he was a Son of the Earth (7), by which 
means Manius may come to be my great Uncle. 
But why ſhould you, being older than me, invert 
the Order of Nature ? Confider I am your Mercury ; 


I come as he is repreſented by the Painter. Do but 


reje& me; will you be pleaſed with what I leave 
you ; but you have broke in upon the Principal. 


That I did for my own Uſe, but whatever is left is 


all your own. Do not you call me to an Account 
for the Legacies which were left me by Tadius ; 
nor with the Anthority of a Father adviſe me to live 


upon the Uſe of my Money. But ſtill you urge, 


what will be left for me ? Left for you ; is that your 
Queſtion, Here, who is there? Go, my Servant, 
uſe more Oil to my Coleworts. Shall I ſtint my- 
felf to dried Hog's-cheek and Nettles upon a Feſti- 


val ; that ſuch a Spendthrift as this may live in all . 
Manner of Luxury? Shall I ſtarve my Back to feed 


my Belly, What a fine Speech he makes to me ! 


Go 
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Go now and ſell thy Soul for Gain, ranſack the 
whole World to get the ſtart of others in Riches 
Deal in Cappadocian Slaves; double your Fortune; 
I have already made it three-fold, I may ſay four- 
fold, now it is ten- fold. Tell me, Chry#ppus (8), 
you who found out a Method to finiſh your endleſs 
Argument, where ſhall I end this ? 


5 NOTES 


(%] 
SIXTH Ss AT R. 


(1) A Lyric Poet, who lived partly in the Time of 
Claudian, and partly during the Reign of Veſpaſian. 
He. and his whole Villa were deſtroyed by an Eruption. 
of Veſuvius. | ; 

Bruma. The ſhorteſt Day in Winter, according to 
Ovid, Faſt. 1+ 


Bruma novi prima eſt, veteriſque noviſima ſolis. 


T (2) Sabins. A People who lay between the Umbri 
and the Latins. Sabini (ut quidam exiſtimavere) a reli- 
gione et deorum cultu Sevini appellati. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 
lib. 3. C. 12. 8 ä 

L. 2. Tetricus (Text). A rough Mountain of the 
Sabins. Hence it may be metaphorically uſed for the 
Roughneſs of the Plectrum in rouzing the Strings of the 
Lyre. Some Editors of Perfius have it thus. 
Et trite vivunt tibi pectine chordæ. | 

Livy, in his Character of Numa Pompilius, gives us 
the full Force of the Word Tetricus. Suopte igitur in- 
genio temperatum animum wvirtutibus fuiſſe opinor magis ; 
in ſtructumque non tani peregrinis artibus, quam diſciplina 
tetrica, ac triſti veterum Sabinorum ; quo genere nullum 
unguam incorruptius fuit. 

L. 4. Marem firepitum, A madly and majeſtick 
Sound, becoming the Subject. : 


1.2 (3) 
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(3) Liguria, A Country of Italy, divided by the 
River Maera from Hetruria, by the River Varus from 
Gallea Narbonenfis, According to Pliny it extended in 
Length 211 Miles. | 

L. 7. Intepet, hybernatque meum maro (Text). How 
the Warmth of this Coaſt may be reconciled with a Sea 
at the ſame Time tempeſtuous, is plain, from a natu- 
ral Cauſe given by Cicero, in his ſecond Book De Ma- 
turu Deorum. ** Maria agitata ventis ita tepeſcent ut 
*+ intelligi facile poſſit, in tantis illis humoribus incluſum 
** efſe calorem ; nec enim ille extei nus, et adventitius 
„ habendus eſt tepor, ſed ex intimis maris partibus agita- 
tione excitatus.“ 

L 9. Lunai portum, c. (Text), A Line of Enni- 


us, humorouſly introduced by Perſius, to expreſs the 


pleaſant Place he choſe for his Retirement. - 
Luna, a Town of Hetruria, moſt delightful ſor its ſi- 
tuation, being built upon one of the fineſt Harbours in 
the World, encloſed by two high Ridges of Mountains, 
which afford a very noble Proſpect on either Side. 
Ttolamy calls it the Harbour of Bryx- It is now named 
Porto de Spetia. | 

L. 10. Cor jubet hoc Enni, c. (Text). Ennius, a 


very ancient Ryman Poet, born at Rudii, a Town of 


Calabria, in the Conſulate of Q. Valerius and C. Man- 
lius, encouraged to Rome by Cato the Queſtor. He 
wrote ſome Annals, Satyrs, 'Tragedies, and Comedies, 
which are loſt, We have nothing of his Works re- 
maining but a few fragments. The Reaſon why 
the Poet uſes: the Word Cor in this Place, is from 
an old Tradition, which we read in Aulus Gellius, lib. 
17. c. 17- Quintus Ennius tria corda habere ſeſe dice- 
bat, quod loqui Græce, et Oſce, et Latine ſciret. We 
find a Paſſage in the ſeventh Book of Pliny's Nat. Hilt. 
much to his Honour. Prior Africanus Q Ennii ſta- 
A tuam ſepulchro ſuo imponi juſſit: clarumque illud 
nomen, imo vero ſpolium, ex tertia orbis parte rap- 


tum, in cinere ſupremo cum poetæ titulo legi.“ En- 
| mus 
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us held the Tranſmigration of Souls, according to 


| Pythagoras, and imagined himſelf the fifth, in this way 


of deſcent from Homer. Tertullian in his Treatiſe of 
the Reſurrection, runs the phantaſtical Genealogy thus; 
Euphorbas, Pythagoras, Homerus, Pawus, Ennius. 


(4) Old Envy, or any other Anxiety of the Mind, 


reduces the Body to ſuch an ill State, that it produces 


the viſible Effects of old Age. 

L. 17. Et fignum, &c. (Text). To examine the 
Seal of my Flaſk ſo cloſely, as to touch it with my Noſe, 
leſt any of my dead V/ ine ſhould be ſtolen. | 

L. 18. Diſcrepet his alius, Efc. (Text). Here he 


very well expreſſes the different Inclinations of Men, 


although they ſhould be T'wins and born very nearly 
at the ſame Time. Horace ſpeaks to the ſame Pur- 
poſe, in the ſecond Book of his Epiſtles. 


Cur alter fratrum ceſſare, et ludere, et ungi 
Preferat, Herodis palmetis pinguibus : alter 
Dives et importunus, ad umbram lucis ab ortu 
Sykveſtrem flammis, et ferro mitiget agrum ? 
Scit Genius. 


Lampridius tells us no two*Perſons could be more dif- 
ferent than Com modus and Antonius, although the Aſ- 
trologers foretold they ſhould prove alike, becauſe they 
were born under one and the — Conſtellation. 

L. 20. Muria (Text). A Kind of Pickle mentioned 
by Pliny, lib. 31. | 

L. 21. Ipſe ſacrum, &c. (Text.) The Poet gives 
thetEpithet ſacrum to the Word Piper here, the better 
to expreſs the Perſon's Avarice, who ſeems to be as ſpa- 
ring in the Uſe of it, as if it were rather intended for 
pious and religious Uſes ; for Pepper, as we read in 
Pliny, was a dear Commodity at Rome. Utrumque Hy- 
ve ſtre gentibus ſuus eſt, et tamen pondere emitur, ut au- 
rum, vel argentum. In the ſame Chapter he ſays, it 


was adulterated with Juniper Berries, which not 
ave 
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wy anſwered the Cheat, had Pepper been a cheap 
ing. 

- Utar ego, c. Here begins that Paſſage wherein the 
true and proper Uſe of Wealth is expreſſed. 

I. 27. Aft wocat officium, c. 4 Here he 
proceeds to ſhew the beſt Inſtance of Liberality to our 
Friends in Diſtreſs. | 

Pruttia Jon The Brutii were a People in the South 

of Italy, formerly Shepherds, belonging to the People 
of Lucania, who flying from them ſettled on the other 
Side of the River Laus, whence they were called 
Brontii in the Lucanian Tongue, which was a Name 
in their Language for Fugitives. By the Romans they 
were called Brutii for their ſtupidity. They revolted 


to Annibal, in the ſecond Punick War, for which Rea- 


ſon they were ever after treated as Slaves by the Ro- 
mans, Ys 


(5) Shipwrecked. The Image of the Tutelar God 


was generally painted on the Ship. Lactantius calls. 


them Pidtos navium preſules, 


Eft mihi, fitque precor flava tutela Minerva, 
Navvis et a picta caſſide nomen habet. Ovid. 


L. 33 Sed cenam funeris, &c. (Text). The 
Ancients had ſeveral Kinds of Suppers made in Honour 
of the deceaſed. Firſt, that which was laid upon the 


funeral File, ſuch as we find in the 23d Book of Ho- 


mer, and the 6th Æneis of Virgil, Catull. Ep. 55. Ovid. 
Faft. 2. Secondly, the Supper given to the Friends 
and Relations at their return from the Funeral; as in 
the 24th Book of Homer's Ilias, in Honour of Hector. 
This Kind of Supper is mentioned in Lucian's Treatiſe 
of Grief, and Cicero's third Book of Laws. Thirdly, 
the filicernium, a Supper laid at the Sepulchre, called 
id rng d %. Others will have it to be a meeting of 
the very old Relations, who went in a very ſolemn 


Manner after the Funeral, and took their Leave one & 


oy 


exliae Spirit 
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the other, as if they were never to meet again. The 
fourth was called epulum nxvendiale. + 

L. 35. Offa inodora (Text). It was a Cuſtom among 
the Romans to depoſite the Bones of the deceaſed in an 
o_ with aromatick Gums and Spices. 


Maris expers (Text). Void of a true mal 


L. zo. Feniſece (Text). Meaning the primitive Re- 
mans, who lived as common Farmers. 

L. 43. Miſſa eft a Ceſare laurus (Text). When a 
Roman General gained a Victory, the Letter which he 


ſent was wrapped in Laurel. 


L. 46. Gauſapa (Text). The Gauliſb Habit. 

L. 53. Exoſſatus ager (Text). Land well cultivated. 

(6) Bovilla roy A Town in Latium, not far 
from Rome, in the Road which led to Aricia. Ovid 
makes it near the City. 


Orta ſuburbanis quedam fuit Anna Bovilks. 


It was called from a Cow, which dragged her Entrails 
after her to that Place. qu. Bowis villa. 

L. 56 Clivumque ad Virbi (Text). A Town about 
four Miles from Rome, in the Road to. Aricia, near the 
Grove of Diana, where Virbius (a Name given to 
Hippolytus) was worſhipped. 

Manius. A Name for ſome ordinary Perſons. Mande 
tibi, Mani, illa ſolitaurilia circumagi jubeas. 

Cato de re ruſt. c. 191, 

(7) Earth. Perſons of obſcure Birth were generally 
ſo called. I remember Cicero in one of his Letters to 
Atticus, calls the Perſons who carried it by the Name 
of Terre filius, for which Reaſon he ſaid he could not 
truſt him with any Affair of Importance. 

L. 61. Qui prior es, fc. (Text). The Grecians had 
a Game inſtituted in Honour of Prometheus, called 
Ayr Ne H -’ The Perſons who engaged in 
the Conteſt were to run from the Tomb of 2 

ä theus 


" taſſa videre Chryſogonum Sylle. Plin. lib. 35: It became 
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theus | 10 Rate with lighted Torches in their Hands, 
If the foremoſt happened to be extinguiſhed, the ſecond 
in Courſe, provided his was lighted, happened to carry 
the Victory, if his failed, it fell to the third, and ſo on 
according to their Succeſſion. 

Others will have it, there was a fucceliive delivering 
of the Torches from one to another, and we have 
ſome Alluſions of this in Authors, when they ex — 
the various Changes and Viciſſitudes of human 4 
or the Succeſſion of Animals. 0 


. Inque brevi patio mutantur ſecla animantum, 0p. | 
Et quaſs Curſores vitai lampada tradunt. Lare 


* L. 62. Sum tibi Mercurius, Fc. (Text). I am a 
unexpected God of gain to you. I come with a fu 
Bag in my Hand like him. 

L. 77. Cataſia (Text). A wooden Engine, or 
which the Slaves were expoſed to ſale. Talem in Ca 


in later Ages an 'Engine to rack the Chriſtians upon 
Catafte, genus tormenti, i. e. lecti ferret, quibus impoſit 
Martyres, ignis ſupponebatur., Cyprian Ep. 33. Vid. St 
Auguſt in Pfalm- Apon. lib. 3. Comment. in Cant. Ac 
ta. 8. S. Martyr. Numid. N. 6. 

- : (8) Chryfippus,” an Afeatick Philoſopher, the molt fs 

mous of the Storcks. He was Zeno's Diſciple, and 

moſt excellent Logician. It was faid of him, that 1 
the Gods themſelves made any Uſe of Logick, it could 
be no other than his. The px arias had him in fo great 
Eſteem, that they erected a Statue to him. He was the 
Inventor of that Way of arguing, called the Sorites. 


